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MEMOIRS OF OBERLIN.* 


Most of our readers have 
seen or heard of the Rev. Mark 
Wilks’ interesting tract, entitled 
«‘The Ban de la Roche, and its 
benefactor.” All who have done 
so must have longed ardently for 
some farther account of this ami- 
able and extraordinary man. We 
are extremely happy to present to 
the notice of such, the very in- 
teresting volume now before us. 
They will not be less interested, 
when informed that it is the pro- 
duction of a lady ; that it has been 
compiled from the most authentic 
sources ; that it is illustrated with 
a profile of Oberlin, and several 
beautiful lithographic views of 
some of the scenes described ; and 
though last not least, with the smil- 
ing rustic face of Louisa Schepler, 
the devoted, disinterested servant 
of the man of God. But we must 
give as much of the narrative as 
we can. 

The author very properly intro- 
duces the work with an interesting 
sketch of the district in which 
Oberlin laboured, part of which 
only we can quote. 


“¢ The Ban de la Roche, or Steinthal 
derives its name from a castle called 
La Roche, round which the ban, or dis- 
trict, extends. It is a mountainous 
canton in the north east of France, 


between Alsace and Lorraine, forming 
part of the declivities and western rami- 
fications of the Haut Champ, or Champ 
de Feu, an isolated range of mountains, 
detached by a deep valley from the 
eastern boundary of the chain of the 
Vosges. It consists of two parishes: 
the one is Rothau ; the other, including 
three churches, comprises the five ham- 
lets of Foudai, Belmont, Waldbach, 
Bellefosse, and Zolbach. These last 
mentioned are almost exclusively inha- 
bited by, Lutherans.”’—pp. 3, 4. 


“ The district of the Ban de la Roche 
comprises about nine thousand acres (of 
48,000 French feet), between three and 
four thousand of which are covered with 
wood, two thousand are occupied with 
pasture, one thousand five hundred are 
employed in meadows or garden land, 
and the remaining fifteen hundred only 
are cultivated with the plough. 

“« In the reign of Louis XV. the whole 
of this territory was in a most desolate 
state ; for having been partially the seat 
of conflict during the thirty years’ war 
(terminated in 1648), and again in the 
time of Louis XIV. it was so laid waste 
as to be scarcely habitable, there bein 
no road from one place to another, 
but little land under cultivation. About 
eighty or a hundred families earned in- 
deed a scanty subsistence on its pre- 
carious soil, but, being destitute of all 
the comforts of civilized life, they ex- 
isted in a state of misery and degrada- 
tion, more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. 

*¢ This remote district partook, how- 
ever, with the rest of Alsace, in a privi- 
lege denied to the ancient French pro- 
vinces. When it was incorporated with 
France, it was stipulated in the decree 
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that its inhabitants should continue to 
enjoy an entire liberty of conscience : 
and whilst the persecuted Protestants of 
Languedoc, and other parts of France, 
could not find a sufficiently secure re- 
treat for the celebration of their worship, 
they possessed their own churches, and 
no restraint was laid upon their religious 
assemblies.” -- pp. 6 -- 8. 


The predecessor of Oberlin, 
was M. Stouber, a man of evan- 
gelical piety and ardent zeal, 
and whose labours first rescued 
the people of La Roche from the 
barbarian heathenism in which he 
found them. 


“The following anecdote will convey 
some idea of the state of the parish on 
his first arrival there. Desiring to be 
shown the principal school house, he 
was conducted into a miserable cottage, 
where a number of children were 
crowded together without any occupa- 
tien, and in so wild an noisy a state 
that it was with some difficulty he could 
gain any reply to his inquiries for the 
master. 

* ¢ There he is,’ said one of them, as 
soon as silence could be obtained, point- 
ing to a withered old man, who lay on 
a little bed in one corner of the apart- 
ment. 

“** Are you the schoolmaster, my good 
friend 7” inquired Stouber. 

“* Yes, Sir.’ 

**¢And what do you teach the chil- 
dren?’ 

“ © Nothing, Sir.’ 

“ ¢ Nothing !—how is that?’ 

**¢ Because,’ replied the old man, with 
po a sg simplicity, ‘ 1 know nothing 
myself.” . 

“** Why pe were you instituted 


schoolmaster 

“ © Why, Sir, I had been taking care 
of the Waldbach pigs for a great number 
of years, and when I got too old and 
infirm for that employment they sent 
me here to take care of the children.’”’ 
—pp. 8, 9. 


This apostolical man laboured 
fourteen years in this secluded 
spot, when he was removed to 
Strasbourg. Oberlin, influenced 
by the purest motives, became his 
successor in this retired and deso- 
late scene of exertion. 


John Frederic Oberlin was born at 
Strasbourg, on the 31st of August, 1740, 


{July, 


His father, a man of considerable attain- 
ments and respectability, though not in 
affluent circumstances, held an office in 
the Gymnasium of that city, and de- 
voted his hours of leisure to the instruc- 
tion of his nine children, to all of whom 
he was most tenderly attached. They in 
return looked up to him with devoted 
fondness, and acquiesced in his wishes 
rather from motives of sincere affection 
than filial duty, ever anticipating his de- 
sires, and anxiously promoting his hap- 
piness by every means in their power. 

“* Notwithstanding the scantiness of 
his income, he was in the habit of giving 
each of his children a present of two 
pfenninge every Saturday, to spend as 
pocket-money in fruit or cakes; and the 
following pleasing anecdote, in allusion 
to this circumstance, is related as an 
early trait of the little Frederic’s cha- 
racter:—when the tailor’s or shoe- 
maker’s bills were brought home on a 
Saturday night, as he knew that his fa- 
ther, who was a man of remarkable in- 
tegrity and punctuality, always liked to 
discharge them immediately to their full 
amount, without deducting, as the trades- 
men frequently wished him to do, and 
as is the usual practice, the odd sous 
and deniers, he used to watch his coun- 
tenance, and, if he imagined from its 
downcast expression that he was in want 
of money, to run to his savings’-box and 
return in triumph to empty all his little 
store of weekly pfenninge into the hands 
of his beloved parent. 

* But this was only one amongst the 
thousand instances of generosity and be- 
nevolence for which he was, even from 
his earliest infancy, so peculiarly distin- 
guished. Self-denial ever seemed his 
ruling principle; and he was never so 
happy as when an opportunity of reliev- 
ing the oppressed, or the distressed, 
presented itself to his notice. I shall 
mention some more anecdotes of a simi- 
lar description, because it is interesting 
to trace the germ of those dispositions, 
which, when ripened into maturity, 
brought forth such remarkable fruits. 

“As he was one day crossing the 
market-place, when his little box of 
savings was nearly full, he saw some 
rude Sona knock down a basket of eggs 
which a country-woman was carrying 
upon her head. The woman was in great 
trouble, when Frederic not only rebuked 
the boys with much spirit, but ran home, 
fetched his box, and presented her with 
all its contents. Another day, he was 
passing in Strasbourg market, by the 
stall of an old clothes’ vender. A poor 
infirm woman was endeavouring, without 
success, to procure an abatement in the 
price of some article she appeared to be 
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particularly desirous of purchasing. She 
wanted two sous to complete the sum 
demanded, and was on the point of 
pay the stall from her inability to 
give them. Frederic, pretending to be 
engaged with something else, only waited 
for her retiring, when he slipped the 
two sous into the dealer’s hand, and 
whispered to him to call back the poor 
woman and let her have the gown ; and 
then, without stopping for her thanks, 
instantly ran away.” — pp. 20 —23. 


The other anecdotes which are 
given in illustration of the early 
dispositions of Oberlin are all in- 
teresting, and strikingly illustrate 
the progress of his character; but 
we must refer to the work for 
them. 


“ The circumstances that induced him 
to resolve upon taking orders, and de- 
voting himself to the ministry of the 
Gospel, are not known; but it appears 
from various memoranda found amongst 
his papers after his decease, that he was, 
from his very infancy, the subject not 
merely of pious convictions, but of holy 
affections towards his heavenly Father. 
. Dates my infancy and my youth,’ he 
says, ‘ God often vouchsafed to touch 
my heart, and to draw me to himself. 
He bore with me, in my repeated back- 
slidings, with a kindness and indulgence 
hardly to be expressed.’ Even at a very 
early age his frequent prayer was, 
* Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. 
O God, teach me to do thy will.’ 

** About this time, Dr. Lorentz ex- 
cited a great sensation in Strasbourg, 
by the ardent zeal with which he 
preached a crucified Saviour. Frederic’s 
mother, attracted by the general re- 
port, went to hear him, and was so much 
struck with the powerful manner in 
which he set forth the grand doctrines 
of redemption and remission of sin, that 
she entreated her favourite son to ac- 
company her on the following Sunday. 
Being a student in the theological class 
at the University, and having been 
warned by his superiors not to go, it was 
with some reluctance that he was pre- 
vailed on to accompany her. In com- 
pliance with her urgent solicitations, he 
however at last acceded, and was so 
mach delighted with the evangelical 
truths he heard preached, that he be- 
came a regular and diligent attendant of 
the Doctor’s sermons; and this circum- 
stance probably contributed to strengthen 
his religious impressions, and to confirm 
him in the resolution he had made. At 
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the age of twenty, he solemnly renewed 
his baptismal consecration to God by a 
formal covenant, agreeably to the me- 
thod recommended by Dr. Doddridge, 
in his ‘ Rise and Progress.’”—pp. 26 
—28. 


Oberlin remained several years 
after being ordained before he 
accepted of any charge. Part of 
the following passage is a charac- 
teristic sketch. 


“Inthe year 1766, the appointment 
of achaplainship to a French regiment 
was offered to Oberlin. As the situa- 
tion accorded with the military predilec- 
tions he had imbibed in his childhood, 
and promised to open a sphere of exten- 
sive usefulness, he agreed to accept it, 
and soon afterwards left M. Ziegen- 
hagen’s employ, and commenced a pre- 
paratory course of reading. Whilst thus 
engaged, the curacy of the Ban de la 
Roche became vacant, in consequence of 
M. Stouber’s removal to Strasbourg. 
No sooner had the latter decided upon 
taking this step, than it occurred to 
him, that Oberlin, with whose piety and 
zeal he was well acquainted, would be 
admirably calculated for the vacant post, 
and, with the view of communicating 
this intelligence, he went to his lodg- 
ing. 

“« It was a little attic up three pair of 
stairs. On opening the door, the first 
object that caught his attention was a 
small bed, standing in one corner of the 
room, covered with brown paper hang- 
ings. ‘ That would just suit the Stein- 
thal,’ said he to himself. On approach- 
ing the bed, he found Oberlin lying 
upon it, and suffering from a violent 
tooth-ache. He rallied him about the 
simplicity of his curtains, and the heme- 
liness of his apartment. ‘ And, pray,’ 
continued he, after having taken a survey 
round the room, ‘ what is the use of 
that little iron pan that hangs over your 
table ?’- ‘ That is my kitchen,’ 
Oberlin; ‘I am in the habit of be on 
at home with my parents eve » 
and they give me a large piece of | bread 
to bring back in my pocket. At eight 
o’clock in the evening, I put my bread 
into that pan, and, having sprinkled it 
with salt, and poured a little water upen 
it, I place it over my lamp, and go on 
with my studies till ten or eleven o'clock, 
when I generally begin to feel hungry, 
and relish my self-cooked supper more 
than the greatest dainties.’ 

*¢ Stouber congratulated him on - 
happiness of possessing so contented a 
disposition; and, assuring him that he 
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was exactly the person he had wished to 
find, communicated the object of his 


visit. 

*¢ Oberlin was rejoiced at the - 
tion; but having nearly concluded his 
engagement to undertake the office of 
military chaplain, he would not accept 
the cure until a free discharge from his 
engagement was obtained, and until he 
was convinced that no candidates for 
clerical preferment, who had a prior 
claim to himself, would accept the situa- 
tion. 

“These two points were soon ar- 
ranged, in consequence of a candidate 
making application for the one office, 
whiist the other, which offered scarcel 
any emolument, was left unsolicited. 
The Ban de la Roche, as a sphere of 
pastoral labour, was wholly uninviting 
to any, but those who, in singleness of 
heart, were wishing to forsake all for 
Christ ; Oberlin, therefore, after many 
earnest prayers that a blessing might rest 
upon himself and upon the little flock 
committed to his charge, accompanied 
his new friend and patron thither, and 
arrived at Waldbach on the 30th of 
March, 1767. He was at this time in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age.”— 
pp. 38--41. 


To form an idea of what Oberlin 
had to do, and of what he actually 
accomplished, it is necessary to 
look at the place and character of 
the people among whom he was 
led to take up his abode. The 
place is thus described, and the 
first efforts of its excellent pastor. 


© On Oberlin’s arrival at Waldbach, 
he took up his residence in the parson- 
age house, a tolerably commodious build- 
ing, formerly occupied by M. Stouber. 
It had a court yard in front, and a good 
garden behind, and stood in a delightful 
situation very near the church, being 
surrounded by steep dells clothed with 
wood, and rugged mountains, the tops 
and sides of which were partially covered 
with pines, and a few other straggling 
trees. 

“The first glance which he threw 
over the mountains destined to be the 
scene of his ministerial labours, con- 
vinced him, that notwithstanding the 
partial reformation effected by M. 
Stouber’s exertions, neither the neces- 
sities of his flock, nor the difficulties 
which opposed their removal, were of any 
ordinary kind. 

“They were alike destitute vf the 


means of mental and social intercourse ; 
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they spoke a rude patois resembling the 
Lorraine dlaloct, ana the medium of no 
external information; they were en- 
tirely secluded from the neighbouring 
districts by the want of roads, which, 
owing to the devastation of war and 
decays of population, had been so totally 
lost, that the only mode of communica- 
tion, from the bulk of the parish to the 
neighbouring towns, was across the river 
Bruche, a stream thirty feet wide, by 
stepping-stones, and in winter along its 
bed. ; the husbandmen were destitute of 
the most necessary agricultural imple- 
ments, and had no means of procuring 
them ; the provisions springing from the 
soil were not sufficient to maintain even 
a scanty population; and a feudal ser- 
vice, more fatal than sterile land and 
ungenial climate, constantly depressed 
and irritated their spirits. 

** Confident, however, that strength 
would be afforded, if rightly sought, 
Oberlin at once resolved to employ all 
the attainments in science, philosophy, 
and religion, which he had brought with 
him from Strasbourg, to the improvement 
of the parish, and the benefit of his pa- 
rishioners. 

“Those individuals over whom M. 
Stouber had gained an influence, silently 
acquiesced in the projects of his suc- 
cessor ; but a very determined spirit of 
opposition soon manifested itself among 
the opposite party, under the supposi- 
tion that old practices are always safe, 
and that whatever is new must be per- 
nicious. They resolved, therefore, not 
to submit to innovation, but to try what 
they might be able to effect by deter- 
mined resistance. On one occasion, soon 
after his arrival, they laid a plan to way- 
lay their new minister, and inflict upor 
him a severe personal castigation, judg- 
ing that such a measure, at the com- 
mencement of his career, would prevent 
his future interference. 

** Oberlin happily received informa- 
tion of their intention, and, without being 
disconcerted at the intelligence, imme- 
diately determined upon a mode of cor- 
rection, in which the peculiar gentleness 
and decision that formed such leading 
traits in his character were remarkably 
displayed. 

“ Sunday being fixed upon for the 
execution of this attempt, when the da 
arrived, he took for his text those words 
of our Saviour, in the fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew :—‘ But I say unto you, that 
ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also ;’ and proceeded from 
these words to speak of the Christian 

tience with which we should suffer 
injuries, and submit to false surmises 
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and ill usage. After the service the 
malecontents met at the house of one of 
the party, to amuse themselves in con- 
jecturing what their pastor would do, 
when he should find himself compelled 
to put in practice the principles he had 
so readily explained. What then must 
have been their astonishment, when the 
door opened, and Oberlin himself stood 
before them. 

* * Here am I, my friends,’ said he, 
with that calm dignity of manner which 
inspires even the most violent with re- 
spect; ‘ I am acquainted with your de- 
sign. You have wished to chastise me, 
because you consider me culpable. If I 
have indeed violated the rules which I 
have laid down for you, punish me for it. 
It is better that I should deliver myself 
into your hands, than that you should be 
guilty of the meanness of an ambuscade.’ 
These simple words produced their in- 
tended effect. The peasants, ashamed 
of their scheme, sincerely begged his 
forgiveness, and promised never again 
to entertain a doubt of the sincerity of 
the motives by which he was actuated, 
and of his affectionate desires to promote 
their weliare.”--pp. 42 —46. 


~ The history of Oberlin’s mar- 
riage, that important event in the 
life of man, though not without 
interest, we cannot give. We are 
not quite sure of the wisdom of 
the good man’s notions about the 
leadings of Providence, though 
the issue of his failures and his 
success was very happy for him. 

The following admirable illus- 
tration of the enlightened zeal 
and energy of this,most excellent 
man, is worthy of the most per- 
manent record, 

** Almost the first object of Oberlin’s 
provident activity was to repair and 


widen the roads. In a country where 
rocks hanging on the steep declivity of 


a chain of mountains, and rapid torrents . 


pouring from their summits, are perpe- 
tually causing considerable falls of 
loosened earth, the formation and pre- 
servation of roads involves an expense 
far beyond the resources of a poor and 
isolated parish ; and all the roads be- 
lounging to the Ban de la Roche were, 
consequently, during the greater part of 
the year absolutely impassable. 

** To rescue his parishioners from the 
half-savage state in which he found 
them, he judged it necessary, as a pre- 
liminary measure, to bring them into 
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contact with the inhabitants of other 
districts, further advanced in civiliza- 
tion; and for this purpose to open a 
regular communication with the high 
road to Strasbourg, by which means the 
productions of the Ban de la Roche 
might find a market, and materials be 
procured for exercising their industry 
and ingenuity. 

“ Having, therefore, assembled the 

ople, he proposed that they should 

last the rocks, and convey a sufficient 
quantity of enormous masses to construct 
a wall to support a road, about a mile 
and a half in length, along the banks 
of the river Bruche, and build a bridge 
across it near Rothau. 

“The peasants were perfectly asto- 
nished at the proposition, The project 
appeared to them totally impracticable, 
and every one excused himself, on the 
plea of private business, from engaging 
in so stupendous an undertaking. Ober- 
lin, still intent on the prosecution of his 
scheme, endeavoured to refute the ob- 
jections raised on all sides: ‘ The pro- 
duce of your fields,’ said he, ‘ will then 
meet with a ready market abroad; for, 
instead of being imprisoned in your vil- 
lages nine months out of the twelve, you 
will be enabled to keep ™p an inter- 
course with the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring districts. You will have the 
opportunity of procuring a number of 
things of which you have long stood 
in need, without the possibility of ob- 
taining them, and your pr sag will be 
augmented and increased by the addi- 
tional means, thus afforded, of providing 
comforts for yourselves and your chil- 
dren.’ But his arguments were con- 
cluded with a more touching mom 
He offered them his own example in the 
undertaking. ‘ Let all,’ he said, ‘ who 
feel the importance of my proposition, 
come and work with me.’ 

** Oberlin had already traced the plan, 
and no sooner had he pronounced these 
words, than, with a pick-axe on his 
shoulder, he proceeded to the spot; 
whilst the astonished peasants, animated 
by his example, forgot their former ex- 
cuses, and hastened, with unanimous 
consent, to fetch their tools and follow 
him. He presently assigned to each 
individual an allotted post, selected for 
himself and a faithful servant the most 
difficult and dangerous places; and, re- 
gardless of the thorns by which his 
hands were torn, and of the loose stones 
by which they were occasionally bruised, 
went to work with the greatest dili- 
gence and enthusiasm. The emulation 
awakened by his conduct quickly spread 
through the whole parish. The increased 
number of hands rendered an increased 
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number of implements necessary; he 
procured them from Strasbourg; ex- 
penses accumulated; he interested his 
distant friends, and, through their as- 
sistance, funds were obtained ; walls were 
erected to support the earth, which ap- 
peared ready to give way; mountain 
torrents, which had hitherto inundated 
the meadows, were diverted into courses, 
or received into beds sufficient to con- 
tain them; perseverance, in short, 
triumphed over difficulties, and, at the 
commencement of the year 1770, a com- 
munication was opened with Strasbourg, 
by means of the new road, and a neat 
wooden bridge thrown across the river. 
This bridge still bears the name of ‘ Le 
Pont de Charité.’” —pp. 63--66. 


Among other projects for the 
improvement of the district— 


“< In the year 1778, he formed, at the 
Ban de la Roche, a little Agricultural 
Society, composed of the more intelli- 
gent farmers, and the best informed in- 
habitants of his parish; and, having in- 
vited the pastors of the adjacent towns, 
and some of his frien's to become mem- 
bers, he connected it with that of Stras- 
bourg, in order to secure the communi- 
cation of periodical works, and assist- 
ance in the distribution of prizes; and 
the latter Society, wishing to encourage 
" its interesting auxiliary, intrusted to its 
disposal the sum of two hundred francs, 
to be distributed among such peasants as 
should most distinguish themselves in the 
planting of nursery grounds, and in the 
grafting of fruit trees. 

“ The good effects resulting from this 
measure induced Oberlin likewise to 
form a fund, supported by voluntary 
contributions, for the distribution of 
prizes to the farmers of each commune, 
who should rear the finest ox. A short 
time afterwards, with a view to prepare 
the rising generation for continuing the 
works which their fathers had begun, 
and to give them the opportunity of 
acquiring useful information, he com- 
menced the F aa of devoting two hours 
every other rsday morning to a fami- 
liar lecture on the subjects of agricul- 
ture and of useful science. 

“ Such, indeed, was his assiduity, that 
not a year rolled away in which some 
astonishing improvement was not effected 
in the condition or the morals of his 

ple; and the surrounding districts 

held with admiration the rapid pro- 
gress that civilization was continually 
making, in the once neglected and appa- 
rently forsaken Steinthal.”— pp. 79, 80. 


The labours of Oberlin in im- 
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proving the temporal condition of 
the people, must not be considered 
as his chief employment. They 
tend, however, to expose the un- 
founded charge which is too often 
preferred against the professors of 
evangelical religion, that they are 
indifferent to the temporal good of 
others. It is a singular fact, that 
the idea of an infant school seems 
first to have occurred to Oberlin. 
After noticing the erection of five 
school houses, one at each of the 
villages in the parish, and all the 
effects of his exertions and influ- 
ence, we are informed, 


*¢ During the construction of these ne- 
cessary buildings the preparation of mas- 
ters a ; but, as Oberlin had 
observed with concern the disadvan- 
tages to which the younger children 
were subjected, whilst their elder brothers 
and sisters were at school, and their pa- 
rents busily engaged in their daily avo- 
cations, he laid down a plan for the in- 
troduction of infant schools also; pro- 
bably the very first ever established, 
and the model of those subsequently 
opened at Paris, and still more recently 
in this country. Observation and expe- 
rience had convinced him, that, even 
from the very cradle, children are capa- 
ble of being taught to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and of being trained to 
habits of subordination and industry ; 
and, in conjunction with his wife, he 
therefore formed conductrices for each 
commune, engaged large rooms for them, 
and salaried them at his own expense. 
Instruction, in these schools, was min- 
gled with amusement ; and whilst enough 
of discipline was introduced to instil 
habits of subjection, a degree of liberty 
was allowed, which left the infant mind 
full power of expansion, and information 
was conveyed which might turn to the 
most important use in after life. During 
school hours, the children were collected 
on forms in great circles. Two women 
were employed, the one to direct the 
handicraft, the other to instruct and en- 
tertain them, Whilst the children of 
two or three years old only, were made 
at intervals to sit quietly by, those of 
five or six were taught to knit, spin, and 
sew; and, when they were beginning to 
be weary of this occupation, their con- 
ductrice showed them coloured pictures 
relating to Scripture subjects, or natural 
history, making them recite after her 


the explanations she gave. She also ex- 
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plained geographical maps of France, 
Europe, or the Ban de la Roche, and its 
immediate environs, engraved in wood 
for the purpose, by Oberlin’s direction, 
and mentioned the names of the different 
places marked upon them; in addition 
to this, she taught them to sing moral 
songs and hymns. Thus she varied their 
employments as much as possible, taking 
care to keep them continually occupied, 
and never permitting them to speak a 
word of patois.” — pp. 86—88. 


We must give another specimen 
of his enlightened activity. 


** The success that attended these be- 
nevolent, and interesting exertions, in- 
duced his friends at Strasbourg to in- 
crease their subscriptions ; endowments 
were even added, (which were lost at 
the Revolution,) and Oberlin was thus 
enabled to establish a library of valuable 
works for the private use of the children; 
and to have a number of school-books, 
such as the * Coup d’eil sur la Nature,’ 
and ‘I’Ami des Enfans,’ printed for 
the exclusive use of the Ban de la 
Roche ; he also made a collection of in- 
digenous plants, and procured an elec- 
trical macliine, and other philosophical 
and mathematical instruments. Prizes 
were likewise awarded to both masters 
and scholars; and various works upon 
natural history and other branches of 
science, some of which he printed at his 
own expense, put in circulation on the 
plan of @ little book-society, being re- 
tained for three months at a time, first 
at one village and then at another, pass- 
ing successively from house to house, in 
order that the younger members of the 
family might be supplied with a conti- 
nual fund of useful and agreeable infor- 
mation.”—pp. 91, 92. 

His labours among them, as 
their minister, were unwearied. He 
established a Christian society for 
prayer and religious conversation. 
Beside preaching, he wrote and 
circulated addresses, and mani- 
fested an intense interest for the 
salvation of his people. In the 
year 1784, after a union of sixteen 
years, he lost his wife, and thus 
became a widower, with the charge 
of seven children, ; 


“ From that time the passive graces 
shone as conspicuously in his character 
as the active virtues had hitherto dene. 
Neither complaint ner murmur escaped 
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his lips. It might be said that he had 
not ceased to live in the society of the 
Christian wife whom he had lost. Every 
day he devoted whole hours to holding 
communion with her (a se rapprocher 
d’elle ) in those elevated frames of mind, 
which require not the aid of supersti- 
tion to poe us conscious of the presence 
of those whom we love. A speedy re- 
union in the mansions of our Father’s 
house, was, nevertheless, one of his most 
cherished desires. ‘I hope,’ he would 
often say, ‘ that the world in which God 
will re-unite me to my beloved wife will 
soon open to me.’ 

“¢ This desire had nothing of a transi- 
tory character ; it was not the mere re- 
sult of acute grief, nor the effect of any 
habitual melancholy. Although his sor- 
rows might have contributed to strengthen 
it, it had its origin in a religious feeling. 
Like St. Paul, he desired to depart to 
be with Christ, which to him was far 
better. He longed to be able to unite 
his voice with hers he had lost, in singing 
the song of the Lamb, and to participate 
in that ‘ fulness of joy’ which ‘ God hath 
prepared for those who love him,’—‘ I 
have had all my life,’ he says, in the 
paper to which allusion has been already 
made, and which was written the very 
year he lost his wife, ‘a desire, occa- 
sionally a very strong one, to die, owing, 
in some degree, to the consciousness of 
my moral infirmities, and of my frequent 
derelictions. My affection for my wife 
and children, and my attachment to my 
parish, have sometimes checked this de- 
sire, though for short intervals only.’ 

“These few words seem to lay open 
the very secret of his soul. While he 
was blasting rocks, levelling roads, build- 
ing bridges, fertilizing fields, improving 
the morals and promoting the happiness 
of his flock, the expressions just cited, 
prove what was the moving principle by 
which he was actuated. That which in- 
duced him to become the benefactor of 
these districts—that which led him to 
devote so much time to the prosecution 
of his plans, was the ever-present thought 
of death and eternity ; and the habitual 
‘remembrance of the responsibility at- 
tached to talents, and to opportunities 
of usefulness. He knew that his soul 
would be required of him; he desired 
that it might be so speedily; and, in 
order that he might hear the joyful 
sound, ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant,’ he dedicated every faculty he 
possessed to the interests of others, living 
himself by faith in the Son of God, and 
resting entirely on his propitiation.”— 
pp- 119—122. 


We cannot omit the account of 
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the servant to whom we have al- 
ready referred. What a beautiful 
specimen of disinterested love in 
hiumble life! 


** The loss of his wife was in some de- 
gree supplied to her own. family by a 
pions orphan, named Louisa Schepler, 
who had already lived eight years in 
Oberlin’s service, and who now under- 
took the management of his household 
and the care of his children. 

“She was at this time twenty-three 
years of age; a sensible, pleasing-look- 
ing: young woman, of mild and gentle 
manners, habited in the costume of the 
peasants of the country. She had been 
a kind of helper in the village of Wald- 
bach, and long one of its most active 
and zealous conductrices ; but her health 
was beginning to be impaired by the 
severe colds she took in the snows. 
This circumstance did not, however, 
lessen her usefulness; and no sooner 
had she accepted the station of house- 
keeper to the cher Papa, than, refusing 
offers of marriage, she took the resolu- 
tion of devoting herself to his service, and 
would never accept any salary, but lived 
in his family rather as a friend than a 
servant. What her few wants required 
she asked for—nothing more ; and on 
some occasions, when Oberlin endea- 
voured, through indirect channels, to 
pat money into her hands, she, conjec- 
turing the source from whence it came, 
uniformly returned it. 

“The following note, dated ‘ Wald- 
bach, First of the New Year, 1793,’ 
addressed by Louisa to her benefactor, 
is a sweet little proof of her disinterested 
and grateful affection. 

** Dear and beloved Papa,—Permit 
me, at the commencement of the new 
year, to request a favour which I have 
long desired. As I am now really inde- 

ndent, that is to say, as I have no 
onger my father nor his debts to attend 
to, I beseech you, dear pare: not to 
refuse me the favour of making me 
your adopted daughter. Do not, I en- 
treat you, give me any more wages ; for 
as you treat me like your child in every 
other respect, I earnestly wish you to do 
so in'this particular also. Little is need- 
ful. for the support of my body. My 
shoes, and stockings, and sabots, will 
cost something, but when I want them I 
can ask you for them, as a child applies 
to its father. 

“¢ Oh! I entreat you, dear papa, 
grant me this favour, and condescend to 
regard me as your most tenderly at- 
tached daughter. 

** Lovisa SCHEPLER.’ 
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“ The humble request was acceded to, 
and Louisa was ever afterwards consi- 
dered as one of Oberlin’s own children.” 
—pp. 125—127. 


As it is impossible for us to give 
all the details in the history of 
this remarkable person, we must 
make room for a description of 
the Ban de la Roche, and the 
labours of its benefactor, by a 
French gentleman who visited it 
in 1793. 


‘¢¢ During the space of nearly thirty 
years, in which Mw. Oberlin has been 
Christian pastor of this canton, he has 
completely changed it. The language is, 
from an unintelligible patois, altered into 
pure French; the manners of the people, 
without degenerating, are civilized; and 
ignorance is banished without injuring 
the simplicity of their character. Many 
of the women belonging to his parishes, 
trained for the purpose under his pater- 
nal care and instruction, (and called 
conductrices, ) assist him in his occupa- 
tions. They teach reading, writing, and 
the elements of geography, in the diffe- 
rent villages where they reside; and 
through their medium the children are 
instructed in many necessary things, but, 
above all, have the seeds of religion and 
morality sown in their hearts. The ex- 
cellence of these schools is so well esta- 
blished and appreciated, that girls of the 
middle ranks are sent to him from dis- 
tant parts, and the title of a scholar of 
pastor Oberlin is no less than a testi- 
monial of piety, cleverness, and gentle 
manners. His countenance is open, 
affectionate, and friendly, and bears a 
strong impress of benevolence. His con- 
versation is easy, flowing, and full of 
imagination, yet always adapted to the 
capacity of those to whom he is speak- 
ing. In the evening we accompanied 
him a league on his way back to Wald- 
bach. We had a wooded hill to ascend ; 
the sun was just setting, and it was a 
beautiful evening. ‘ What sweet thoughts 
and pious sentiments you have uttered, 
during this interesting walk,’ said M. 
Oberlin, in a tone of confidence ; for he 
considered us as friends to religion, and 
servants of God. Our hearts were in- 
deed in unison; and he related to us 
the circumstances of his past life, and 
spoke of his views and ideas, and the 
ear and love of God, in a most touch- 
ing manner. Sometimes we stood still 
to admire the beauties of nature, and at 
others to listen with earnest attention to 
his impressive discourse. One moment 
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was particularly affecting ; when, stop- 
ping about half way up the hill, he 
answered in the softest tone to our qus- 
tion—‘ Ja ich bin gliicklich,’ (‘ yes, I 
um bappy.’) These words are seldom 
uttered by an inhabitant of this world, 
and they were so delightful from the 
mouth of one who is a stranger to all 
the favours of fortune—to all the allure- 
ments of Juxury—and who knows no 
other joys than those which religion and 
benevolence impart, that we longed to 
live like him, that we might also partici- 
pate in the, same happiness.” — pp. 128 
-~130. 


“<The following morning we set off 
to return the visit which he had paid us 
on the preceding day. We found the 
worthy pastor in his morning gown; it 
was plain, but whole and clean. He was 
just on the point of concluding a lec- 
ture ; his pupils had, like their master, 
something soft, indeed almost heavenly, 
in their look. 

“**The house stands well, and has, 
from the garden side, a romantic view ; 
in every part of it that kind of elegance, 
which is the result of order and cleanli- 
ness, prevails. The furniture is simple ; 
yet it suggests to you that you are in 
the residence of no ordinary man; the 
walls are covered with maps, drawings, 
and vignettes, and texts of Scripture are 
written over all the doors. That above 
the dining-room door is, ‘ Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled.’ 
And over the others are texts enjoining 
love to God and our neighbour. The 
good man implicitly follows the divine 
command to write them over the door- 
posts. On our first entrance he gave 
us, each, as a welcome, a printed text, 
* Abide in me, and I in you,’—‘ Seek 
those things which are above,’ &c. His 
study is a peculiar room, and contains 
rather a well-chosen, than numerous, 
selection of books in French and Ger- 
man, chiefly for youth. ‘The walls are 
covered with engravings, portraits of 
eminent characters, plates of insects and 
animals, and coloured drawings of mine- 
rals and precious stones; it is, in short, 
literally papered with useful pictures re- 
lative to natural history and other inte- 
resting subjects. 

“© * The dinner commenced with a 
blessing. His children, two maids, and 
agirl who receives her instruction there, 
were at the table; there was a remark- 
able expression of softness in all their 
oe Obertin b liarly h 

+ n has a peculia y me- 
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in supposing him a mystic.—‘ The Gos- 
pel, said he, ‘ is my standard. 

afraid of trusting myself alone with- 
out it.’ He then related to us many of 
the difficulties he had to encounter, 
and the sacrifices he had to make, at 
the commencement of his career in the 
Ban dela Roche. ‘ But now,’ continued 
he, checking himself, ‘let me observe, 
it is as great a fault to talk of our own 
virtues as of the faults of others.’ 

‘It is surprising to witness the sownd 
sense, refinement, and superiority of 
mind, evinced by these simple peasants ; 
the very servants are well-educated, 
and are clothed with that child-like 
spirit, which is one of the truest tests of 
real religion. One of them, who is a 
widow, made many good remarks to us 
on the duties of married life. ‘ In order 
to introduce and preserve domestic 
peace,’ said she, ‘ let us tarn to Him who 
is peace.” 

** 1 am writing this at his table, whilst 
he is busy preparing leather gloves for 
his peasant children. His family are 
around him, engaged in their different 
avocations ; his eldest son, Frederic, is 
giving a lesson to some of ‘the little 
ones, in which amusement and instrue- 
tion are judiciously blended; and the 
cher Papa, without desisting from his 
employment, frequently puts in a word. 
He took me this morning into his work- 
shop, where there is a turner’s lathe, a 
press, a complete set of carpenter’s tools, 
also a printing-press, and one for book- 
binding. I assisted him in colouring a 
quire of paper, which is intended for 
covers of school-books. He gives scarcely 
any thing to his people but what has 
been, in some measure, prepared by his 
own or his children’s hands. 

“He will never leave this place. A 
much better living was once offered to 
him.—‘ No,’ said he, ‘I have been ten 
years learning every head in my parish, 
and obtaining an inventory of their moral, 
intellectual, and domestic wants; I have 
laid my plan. I must have ten years to 
carry it into execution, and the ten fol- 
lowing to correct their faults and vices.’ 

“© Pastor Oberlin is too modest and 
generous not to bear testimony to the 
worth of his predecessor, who had 
to clear this wilderness, and to raise the 
superstructure, which he has so beauti- 
full completed. 

“¢ Yesterday, I found him encircled 
by four or five families who had been 
burnt out of their houses ; he was divid- 
ing amongst them articles of clothing, 
meat, assignats, booke, knives, thimbles, 
and coloured pictures for the children, 
whom he placed in a row according to 
their ages, and then saa to take 
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what they preferred. The most perfect 
equality cD sm in his house ;--children, 
servants, boarders,—are all treated alike ; 
their places at table change, that each in 
turn may sit next to him, with the ex- 
ception of Louisa, his housekeeper, who 
of course presides, and his two maids, 
who sit at the bottom of the table. As 
itis his custom to salute every member 
of his family, night and morning, these 
two little maids come very respectfully 
cu to him, and he always gives 
them his hand and inquires after their 
health, or wishes them good-night. All 
are happy, and ear to owe much of 
their happiness to him. They seem to be 
ready to sacrifice their lives to save his. 
The following reply was made by one of 
his domestics, on his questioning her 
about her downcast looks during some 
trivial indisposition: ‘ I fear, dear papa, 
there will be no servants in heaven, and 
that I shall lose the happiness of waiting 
upon you.’ ”--pp. 130--135. 


We wish we could go on with 
these delightful extracts, for we 
assure our readers we pass over 
reluctantly, much more than we 

uote of the most valuable matter. 

he brief accounts of several indi- 
viduals to whom Oberlin was use- 
ful, afford fine illustrations of the 
nature and power of Christian 
principles. The notice of Henry 
Oberlin, a son worthy of such a 
father, and the pious resignation 
of his father at his death, the ac- 
count of which is very touching, 
we should have been fA: to give 
did not our limits forbid. We 
must also pass over the circum- 
stances of his death, and many 
particulars relating to his ministry, 
to give an account of his funeral, 
as an illustration of the powerful 
hold which Oberlin had over the 
affections of the people. With 
this we must take our leave of 
this beautiful volume, sincerely 
thanking the fair author for the 
instruction and pleasure which it 
has afforded us, and praying that 


‘she may succeed in her benevolent 


object, to aid with the profits of 


_the work, the interesting people 


of the Ban de la Roche, in form- 
ing schools on the plan of Ober- 
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lin, and in commemoration of his 
exertions, 


“ During the four days that inter- 
vened between his decease, and the 
simple and affecting ceremony which 
consigned his remains to their last home, 
heavy clouds rested on the surrounding 
mountains, and the rain poured down in 
incessant torrents: this circumstance did 
not, however, prevent the inhabitants of 
the Ban de la Roche, of all ages and 
conditions, nearer or more remote, from 
coming to pay a last tribute of respect 
to the remains of their ‘ Cher Papa,’ 
whose venerable countenance they were 
permitted to see through a glass lid, 
which, under the direction of Mr. Le- 
grand, covered the coffin, which was 
placed in his study. 

‘* Early in the morning of the da 
fixed on for the interment, the phon A 
cleared away, and the sun shone with its 
wonted brilliancy. As they left the 
house, the president of the Consistory 
of Barr, the Rev. Mr. Jaeglé, placed 
the clerical robes of the late pastor on 
his coffin, the vice-president placed his 
Bible upon it, and the mayor affixed to 
the funeral pall the decoration of the 
Legion of: Honour. At the conclusion 
of this ceremony, ten or twelve young 
females, who had been standing around 
the bier, began to sing a hymn in chorus, 
and at two o’clock the procession took 
its departure, the coffin being borne by 
the mayors, elders, and official magi- 
strates. In front of it, walked the 
oldest inhabitant of the Bande la Roche, 
carrying a cross, which Louisa had given 
him, to plant on the tomb, and on which 
the words, Papa Oberlin, were engraved 
in open letters. 

** So numerous was the concourse of 
people assembled on the occasion, that 
the foremost of the train had already 
reached the church of Foudai, where the 
interment was to take place, before the 
last had left the parsonage, although the 
distance was nearly two miles. The chil- 
dren of the different schools formed part 
of the melancholy procession, chanting, 
at intervals, sacred hymns, selected and 
adapted for the occasion. At the mo- 
ment of their approaching the village, 
a new bell, presented by Mr. Legrand 
in commemoration of this day of general 
mourning, was heard to toll for the first 
time, and to mingle its melancholy 
= ye A ~ of all ve ae in the 
valley. e buryi was sur- 
rounded by Roman “Catholic women, all 
dressed in mourning, and kneeling in 
silent prayer. On arriving at the church, 
the n was placed at the foot of tlie 
altar, and as many persons entered ‘as 
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the little edifice would contain, though 
more than three-fourths of the company 
had to remain in the church-yard, and 
the adjoining lanes. Notwithstanding 
the pressure of so immense a multitude, 
the utmost order and solemnity pre- 
vailed. Several females, who could find 
room no where else, sat down on the 
steps of the altar, leaning with melan- 
choly affection inst the coffin, as 
though anxious to cling to the very 
ashes of one whom they had so much 
revered and loved. Many distinguished 
individuals were present on the occa- 
sion, and several Roman Catholic priests, 
dressed in their canonicals, took their 
seats among the members of the Con- 
sistory, om evidently participated in the 
general grief. Mr. Jaeglé then mounted 
the pulpit, and commenced the service 
by reading a manuscript of Oberlin’s, 
dated 1784, and found among his papers 
after his death.”-- pp. 315--318. 


This paper we have not room 
to insert; but it is very beautiful. 
After the solemn reading of this 


pathetic document, which was evi- 
dently intended for Oberlin’s dying 
charge, some verses of the 10ud 
Psalm were read—prayer was 
offered, 


‘‘ Another hymn having been sung, 
the coffin was conveyed to the church- 
yard, where the grave was dug on a 
little eminence on one side of the edifice, 
under the shade of a weeping willow, 
planted over the tomb of Henry Oberlin. 

“The Rev. Mr. Braunwald, pastor 
of Goxviller, and vice-president of the 
Consistory of Barr, then delivered an 
appropriate address, in which he par- 
ticularly enlarged on Oberlin’s domestic 
virtues. M. Bedel, a physician of Schir- 
meck, then stepped forward amongst the 
crowd, and pronounced a short eulogy on 
the deceased ; and amidst the tears of 
the assembled multitude, which formed, 
perhaps, the most eloquent funeral ora- 
tion, his remains were consigned to the 
grave.”—-p. 326. 


MEMOIRS OF THE CONTROVERSY RESPECTING THE THREE 
HEAVENLY WITNESSES, 1 Joun v. 7. 


(Continued from page 301. ) 


PREVIOUSLY to entering on the 
controversy in which Dr. Burgess, 
formerly Bishop of St. David’s, now 
of Salisbury, has been so long 
engaged, and which still continues, 
it may be proper to notice several 
works in which the subject occu- 
pies a prominent place, though it is 
a secondary, and not the primary 
object. Such, however, is the im- 
portance attached to the authority 
of this passage by the writers, that 
it is not going too far, perhaps, to 
say, that had not this passage, and 
one or two others, been concerned, 
the volumes we are about to refer 
to would never, probably, have 
been written. They form an addi- 
tional illustration of the manner in 
which the controversy has branched 
off into other subjects. 

The first of these works which 
deserves attention is one of great 
labour and research. ‘‘ An Inquiry 


into the Integrity of the Greek 
Vulgate, or Received Text of the 
New Testament: in which the 
Greek Manuscripts are newly class- 
ed, the Integrity of the authorised 
Text viudicated, and the various 
Readings traced to their Origin. 
By the Rev. Frederick Nolan, a 
Presbyter of the United Church.” 
London. 1815. The leading ob- 
ject of Mr. Nolan’s work is to 
maintain the integrity or correct- 
ness of the common Greek text 


‘against the objections of Griesbach, 


and especially to overthrow his 
classification of the Manuscripts, 
He,has done a good deal to shake 
the fabric on which the learned 
German has constructed his inge- 
nious system of classification; but 
not much to establish the immacu- 
late purity of the common text, 
After making, in his preface, some 
objections to the elaborate theories 
Zz2 
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of those who maintain the imper- 
fections of the text, he proceeds to 
state his own theory, or plan of de- 
fence, and the arrangement of his 
work, 

‘** On these grounds the first no- 
tion was formed by the author of 
the following pages, that an In- 
quiry into the history of the sacred 
text would most probably lead to 
the perfect vindication of the vul- 
gar edition. He was encouraged 
in. this expectation, by the effect 
which he perceived a few facts had 
in solving some of the greatest dif- 
ficulties which embarrassed its his- 
tory. At two periods only could 
he perceive the possibility of the 
ecclesiastical tradition having been 
interrupted ; during the ascendancy 
of the Arian party under Con- 
stantine, and on its suppression 
under the elder Theodosius. The 
destruction of the sacred books in 
the Dioclesian persecution, and 
the revival of the sacred text by 
Eusebius, furnished an adequate 
solution of the greatest difficulty 
which arose, from the varieties in 
the copies of the original text, and 
of the translations which differ 
from the Greek Vulgate. 
~ “To this point, of consequence, 
liis first attention is turned ; and it 
forms the subject of the first section 
of the following Inquiry. He has 
thence endeavoured to show, that 
the coincidence between the East- 
ern and Western texts, on which 
the credit of the Corrected Edition 
is rested, must be attributed to the 
influence ' of | Eusebius’s _revisal, 
which was published under the 
auspices of the Emperor Con- 
stantine. 

“Thus far, however, a negative 
argument is deduced in favour of 
the Received ‘Text. The character 
of this text still remains to be in- 
vestigated: to this point the author 
next directs his attention, and he 
| aren re it through the two follow- 

g sections. As the integrity and 


purity of the Greek and Latin 
Churches render their testimony 
of the highest authority in ascer- 
taining the genuine text; on their 
joint authority he has consequently 
ventured to distribute the Greek 
Manuscripts into Classes; and to 
vindicate that particular class of 
text which exists in the vulgar 
edition. 

‘** From the ground thus taken 
up, the whole subject may be com- 
manded almost at a glance. In 
the following sections, the tradition 
of the Greek and Latin Churches 
is carefully traced, from the apos- 
tolical age; and on the concurring 
or relative testimony of those wit- 
nesses, the general and doctrinal 
integrity of the Received Text is 
established. In vindication of the 
verbal integrity of this text, the 
evidence of the Syriac Church is 
called in; and on the joint testi- 
mony of the primitive Version of 
this Church, and the primitive 
Italic, a decisive argument is 
finally deduced in favour of the 
antiquity of the Greek Vulgate. 

‘In the last section, the author 
has endeavoured to point out the 
particular manner in which the re- 
maining Classes of Text, into which 
the Greek Manuscripts are distri- 
buted, have originated, from a cor- 
ruption of the vulgar edition. The 
whole of the diversities in those 
manuscripts are traced to three re- 
visals of the sacred text, which 
were published in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Constantinople, The 
number of various readings is 
thence easily accounted for; and 
a solution offered of some objec- 
tions which are rsised to the doc- 
trinal and verbal integrity of the 
Received Text or Vulgar edition. 

‘From this brief sketch of the 
plan of the following work, the 
reader will easily comprehend in 
what manner the author has avoid- 
ed those consequences which he 
charges on the systems of his op- 
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ponents : and how the integrity of 
the Received Text may be esta- 
blished independent of the objec- 
tions which lie against the Cor- 
rected Edition. An interruption in 
the tradition, by which the former 
text is supported, is admitted to 
have taken place; when the scrip- 
ture canon was revised by Euse- 
bius, and the Church became sub- 
ject to the dominion of the Arians. 
But the tradition is carried above 
this period, which did not exceed 
forty years, and the Received Text 
pare to have existed previously, 

y its coincidence with those Ver- 
sions of the Oriental and Western 
Churches, which were made before 
the text was revised by Eusebius. 
So that, although the tradition has 
been interrupted for this inconsider- 
able period, it has remained as un- 
sophisticated in the two centuries, 
which preceded Constantine’s age, 
as in the last fourteen, during which 
it has confessedly remained uncor- 
rupted.”* 

All this may seem very plausible, 
and is very ingeniously supported 
by the learned author; but it is 
one of the purest hypotheses ever 
sported to support a favourite idea. 
It ascribes a great deal too much to 
the tradition of churches ; assumes 
that they took more pains to pre- 
serve or to corrupt the text, than 
there is any reason to believe they 
ever did ; and refers to revisals and 
editions, almost as if he were speak- 
ing of printed works. He con- 
tends for what I conceive to be a 
very objectionable position — the 
doctrinal purity of a church, as the 
guarantee of the purity of the text 
of scripture, instead of the text 
preserved by the providence of 
God, the great means of correct- 
ing the errors and guiding the opi- 
nions of all churches. Mr. Nolan 
certainly does not intend to serve 
the cause of Popery, but there is 





* Nolan’s Inquiry, Pref. pp. xii. xv. 


the Three Heavenly Witnesses. 1 John v. 7. 


857 
something in his argument which a 
learned: Roman Catholic would 
consider as very favourable to one 
of the leading doctrines of his 
church—the authority of ecclesias- 
tical tradition. 

It is not my business, however, 
to pronounce upon the general me- 
rits of Mr. Nolan’s work, further 
than they have a relation to the 
subject of our Memoir. I consider 
Griesbach’s classification of MSS. 
arbitrary and hypothetical; I have 
the same opinion of Nolan’s hypo- 
theses, which is placed in opposi- 
tion to it. He co succeeded in 
demolishing the fabric of his oppo- 
nent, but not in establishing his 
own. The integrity or incorrect- 
ness of the Greek text must be 
proved or disproved by facts and 
reasonings, independent of all 
such schemes. 

Mr. Nolan abandons the autho- 
rity of the Greek MSS. and the 
Greek Church in support of the 
disputed passage, and rests its de- 
fence entirely on that of the Latin 
or African Church. I cannot give 
the whole of his argument, but the 
following passage, I think, con- 
tains every thing of importance 
in it. 

** With respect to 1 John v. 7. 
the case is materially different. If 
this verse be received, it must be 
admitted on the single testimony 
of the Western Church; as far at 
least as respects the external evi- 
dence. And though it may seem 
unwarrantable to set aside the au- 
thority of the Greek Church, and 
pay exclusive respect to the Latin, 
where a question arises on the au- 
thenticity of a passage which pro- 
perly belongs to the text of the 
former ; yet when the doctrine in- 
culecated in that passage is taken 
into account, there may be good 
reason for giving even a preference 
to the Western Church over that of 
the Eastern. The former was un. 
corrupted by the heresy of the 
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Arians, who rejected the doctrine 
of the passage in question ; the 
latter was wholly resigned to that 
heresy for at least forty years, 
while the Western Church retained 
its purity. And while the testi- 
mony borne by the latter on the 
subject before us, is consistent and 
full; that borne by the former is 
internally defective. It is deli- 
vered in language, which has not 
even the merit of being grammati- 
cally correct ; while the testimony 
of the latter is not only unexcep- 
tionable in itself, but possesses the 
singular merit of removing the 
forementioned imperfection, on 
being merely turned into Greek, 
and inserted in the context of the 
original, Under these circum- 
stances there seems to be little rea- 
sonableness in allowing the Wes- 
tern Church any authority, and 
denying it in this instance, a pre- 
ference over the Eastern. 

‘«* But numberless circumstances 
conspire to strengthen the autho- 
rity of the Latin Church in sup- 
porting the authenticity of this 
passage. The particular Church 
on whose testimony principally we 
receive the disputed verse, is that 
of Africa, And even at the first 
sight, it must be evident, that the 
most implicit respect is due to its 
testimony. 

** Lt. In those great convulsions 
which agitated the Eastern and 
Western Churches, for eight years, 
with scarcely any intermission ; and 
which subjected the sacred text 
to the greatest changes, through 
that vast tract of country which 
extends round the Levant, from 
Libya to Ilyricum, the African 
provinces were exposed to the hor- 
rors of persecution but for an in- 
considerable period. The Church, 
of course, which was established 
in this region, neither required a 
new supply of sacred books, nor 
received those which had been re- 
vised by Eusebius and St. Jerome ; 
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as removed out of the range of the 
influence of those antient fathers. 

«2. As the African Church pos- 
sessed this competency to deliver 
a pure unsophisticated testimony 
on the subject before us; that 
which it has borne is as explicit 
as it is plenary: since it is deli- 
vered in a Confession prepared by 
the whole church assembled in 
council. After the African pro- 
vinces had been over-run by the 
Vandals, Hunnerick, their king, 
summoned the bishops of this 
church, and of the adjacent isles, 
to deliberate on the doctrine incul- 
cated in the disputed passage. 
Between three and four hundred 
prelates attended the Council, 
which met at Carthage; and Eu- 
genius, as bishop of that see, drew 
up the Confession of the orthodox, 
in which the contested verse is ex- 
pressly quoted. That a whole 
church should thus concur in quot- 
ing a verse which was not con- 
tained in the received text, is 
wholly inconceivable : and admit- 
ting that 1 John v. 7. was thus ge- 
nerally received, its universal pre- 
valence in that text is only to be 
accounted for by supposing it to 
have existed in it from the begin- 
ning. 

**3. The testimony which the 
African church has borne on the 
subject before us, is not more 
strongly recommended by the uni- 
versal consent, than the immemorial 
tradition of the evidence, which 
attests the authenticity of the con- 
tested passage. Victor Vitensis and 
Fulgentius, Marcus Celedensis, St. 
Cyprian, and Tertullian, were 
Africans, and have referred to the 
verse before us. Of these wit- 
nesses, which follow each other at 
almost equal intervals, the first is 
referred to the age of Eugenius, 
the last to that nearly of the Apos- 
tles. They thus form a traditio- . 
nary chain, carrying up the testi- 
mony of the African Church, until 
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it loses itself in time 
rial, 

“*4. The testimony of the Afri- 
can Church, which possesses these 
strong recommendations, receives 
confirmation from the corrobo- 
rating evidence of other churches, 
which were similarly circum- 
stanced. Phoebadius and Eucherius, 
the latter of whom had been trans- 
lated from the Spanish to the Gal- 
lican Church, were members of the 
latter; and both these churches 
had been exempt, not less than the 
African, from the effects of Dio- 
clesian’s persecution. Both those 
early fathers, Phebadius and Eu- 
cherius, attest the authenticity of 
the contested passage: the testi- 
mony of the former is entitled to 
the greater respect, as he boldly 
withstood the authority of Hosius, 
whose influence tended to extend 
the Arian opinions in the Western 
world, at the very period in which 
he cited the contested passage. In 
addition to these witnesses, we 
have, in the testimony of Maximus, 
the evidence of a person, who vi- 
sited the African Church; and 
who there becoming acquainted 
with the disputed passage, wrote 
a tract for the purpose of employ- 
ing it against the Arians. The 
testimony of these witnesses forms 
a valuable accession to that of the 
African Church, 

“5. We may uppeal to the tes- 
timony of the Greek Church in con- 
firmation of the African Churches. 
Not to insist at present on positive 
testimonies, the disputed verse, 
though not to by the text 
of the original Greek, is clearly 
supported by its context. The 
latter does not agree so well with 
itself, as it does with the testimony 
of the African Church. The gram- 
matical structure, which is imper- 
fect in itself, directly recovers its 
original integrity, on being filled 
up with the passage which is of- 
fered on the testimony of this wit- 
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ness. Thus far the testimony of 
the Greek Church is plainly cor- 
roborative of that of the Western. 

“6. In fine, as Origen and Eu- 
sebius have both thought that one 
church becomes a sufficient voucher 
for one even of the sacred books of 
the Canon; and as Eusebius has 
borne the most unqualified evidence 
to the integrity and purity of the 
Church of Africa, we can have no 
just grounds for rejecting its testi- 
mony, on a@ single verse of Scrip- 
ture. And when we consider the 
weight of the argument arising in 
favour of this verse from the in- 
ternal evidence; how forcibly the 
subject of it was pressed upon the 
attention of St. John; and how 
amply it is attested by that exter- 
nal evidence which is antecedent, 
though deficient in that which is 
subsequent, to the times of the 
apostles, our conviction must rise, 
that this passage is authentic. But 
when we add the very obvious so- 
lution which this want of subse- 
quent evidence receives, from the 
probability that Eusebius sup- 
pressed this passage in the edition 
which he revised; and which be- 
came the received text of the 
Church, which remained in sub- 
jection to the Arians, for the forty 
years that succeeded: I trust 
nothing further can be wanting to 
convince any ingenuous mind, that 
1 John v. 7. really proceeded from 
St. John the Evangelist.”* 

The notes of the author on this 
passage, which I cannot quote, add 
some additional weight to his argu- 
ment, and throw some light on 
parts of his text, which to general 
readers must appear obscure: but I 
cannot help again saying, that to 
maintain the purity of the text of 
Scripture by the testimony of any 
church, is dangerous ground. ‘To 
refer to confessions of faith in proof 
of what must have been the read- 





* Pp. 293—305. 
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ing of the sacred text, while the 
readings of MSS. preserved by that 
very church are not in unison with 
the confession, is a very clumsy 
mode of establishing the point. 
That Eusebius possessed the power, 
or the disposition, to alter the 
sacred text; or that any alteration 
made by him should have found its 
way into all existing Greek MSS. 
is altogether improbable, or at least 
destitute of any adequate support. 

Although I consider that Mr. 
Nolan fails in maintaining the com- 
mon reading in 1 John, v.'7, and in 
supporting his hypotheses generally, 
it is due to him to say, that his work 
contains much that is worthy of at- 
tention from the biblical scholar, 
and is written throughout in a very 
commendable spirit of moderation 
and candour. That I may not be 
considered as keeping back any 
thing which belongs to the other 
side of the question from what I 
espouse, I extract the following 
note, in which Mr. Nolan gives 
some account of the reading of the 
ancient French and Waldensian 
versions. 

“« Of the old versions which have 
been published in French, two 
were made by the Waldenses ; vid. 
Le Long. Bibl. Sacr. Tom. I. p. 
313, col. 2. e. Morland on the 
Church of the Valleys. p. 14. But 
one copy of this version has fallen 
into my hands, which was printed 
at the native place of Peter Waldo; 
*Au Lyon, lan de grace 1521.’ 
The following is the reading of 
1 Joh. v. 7, 8. fol. clxiv. b. ‘ Trois 
choses sont qui donnent tesmoing 
au ciel, le pere le filz et le sainct 
esperit, et ces trois sont une chose. 
Et trois choses qui donnent tes- 
moing en terre, esperit eaue et 
sang.’ This testimony would be of 
little importance until the character 
of the translation was investigated, 
by a comparison with other French 

ersions and the old Italic and 
modern Latin Vulgate ; were it not 
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for the following considerations : 
(1.) It differs from the Latin Vul- 
gate; as it reads‘ le filz’ for ‘ Ver- 
bum.’ (2.) It agrees in this read- 
ing with an antient Confession of 
Faith, used by the Waldenses. 
Leger. Hist. Gen. des Eglis. Vau- 
dois. P. I. ch. viii. p. 50, ed. 
Leyd. 1669. ‘ Eschant. v. de la 
Doctrine des Vaudois, contenant la 
fidele traduction de |’ Exposition 
qwils ont donné au Symbole des 
Apétres—ot ils en prouvent tous 
les Articles par passages exprées de 
la S. Ecriture.—‘ Lequel Dieu est 
un Trinité, comme il est ecrit en la 
Loy, ‘O Israel écoute,’ &c.—Et 
S. Jean, ‘ Il y ena trois qui rendent 
témoinage au ciel, le Pere, le Fils, 
et le S. Esprit, et ces trois sont un,’ 
The original of this passage, as far 
as I can gather from M. Leger, 
may be found in le Sieur du Perrin, 
Hist. des Vaudois et Albigeois, 
chap. v. p. 201. sqq. The proof 
appears to me to be so far com- 
plete, that this passage was adopted 
in the authorised text used by the 
Waldenses. The following consi- 
derations seem adequate to evince, 
that it existed in the Latin Version 
revised by St. Eusebius of Verceli, 
who published the old translation 
which prevailed in the Italie Dio- 
cese. (1.) In reading ‘ Filius,’ it 
agrees with Tertullian and Cy- 
prian, against the common testi- 
mony of the Modern Vulgate, and 
the Latin Fathers; vid. infr. p. 
291. n. sqq. (2.) St. Eusebius 
might have hence adopted this 
reading, as he has adopted other 
readings from those fathers, in his 
revisal : vid. infr. p. 146. n. (3.) 
The French version agrees with 
the old Italic in possessing other 
readings derived trom the same 
source: in the Lord’s Prayer, we 
find, instead of ‘ ne inducas nos in 
temptutionem.’ Lat. Vulg. ‘ne 
nous mene mye en temptacion, 
cest a dire ne souffre que nous 
syonz temptez:’ conformably to 
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Tertullian and Cyprian : vid. infr. 
p- 380. n. (4.) The disputed pas- 
sage, as read in the Waldensian 
Confession, and the French Ver- 
sion, is accommodated to the state 
of religious opinion which prevailed 
in the age of St. Eusebius. By 
changing Verbum to Filius, in 
vers. 7. the Sabellian evasion of 
the passage was obviated : vid. infr. 
p- 539. n. By cutting off ‘et hi 
tres (in) unum sunt,’ in vers, 8. the 
Arian evasion of the passage was 
equally obviated. For this phrase 
furnished some countenance to the 
notion of those heretics who as- 
serted, that ‘ unum sunt’ signified 
an unity, not of substance, but of 
will and testimony. As these are 
coincidences which the Waldenses 
cannot be supposed to have created, 
I thence conclude, that 1 John v. 
7. not only existed in the revisal of 
the old Italic Version made by 
Eusebius Vercellensis; but that 
the peculiar reading of this text, 
whieh te found in the French Ver- 
sion, and which has excited M. 
Porson’s notice, has been thus re- 
motely adopted from St. Cyprian : 
vid. Porson. Lett. to Trav. p. 377. 
It thus easily made its way into 
Wicklef’s translation, through the 
Lollards, who were disciples of 
the Waldenses; vid. Pors. ibid. 
Morl. ub. supr. p. 184.”* 


The work of Mr. Nolan occa- 
sioned a controversy in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer for 1822, be- 
tween that gentleman and the Rev. 
John Oxlee. It was carried on, 
as discussions of this nature in pe- 
riodical works usually are, with a 
good deal of warmth, but without 
the names of the parties appearing. 
It led at last to the publication of 
the following pamphlet : “‘ Three 
Letters addressed to the Rev. Fre- 
deric Nolan, Vicar of Prittlewell, 
on his erroneous Criticisms and 
Mis-statements in the Christian 
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Remembrancer, relative to the 
Text of the Heavenly Witnesses; 
in which are contained, also, Stric- 
tures on the Vindication of the spu- 
rious Passage by the Bishop of St. 
David’s : together with a new Trans- 
lation of the Genuine Text, pro- 
posed and defended from every 
Cavil. By the Rev. John Oxlee, 
Rector of Scawton, and Curate of 
Stonegrave.” York. 1825. 

At present I shall postpone any 
notice of the debate with Dr. Bar- 
gess, till we come to that period. of 
the controversy in which the Bishop 
is more particularly concerned,when 
Mr. Oxlee again appears; nor shall 
I say any thing of the style in which 
Mr. Oxlee has treated his oppo- 
nent. His language is that of un- 
measured severity and contempt. 
To this he appears to have been 
nape by some things said by 

r. Nolan; but scarcely any thing 
can justify the language which he 
has, in several places, employed. 
He writes, however, like a man 
thoroughly at home in the whole 
debate; to whom the vast range 
both of oriental and occidental 
learning is familiar. He meets the 
views of his opponent on the testi- 
mony of the ‘African Church, and 
likewise his reasoning on the French 
and Waldensian versions, in the 
most triumphant manner, leaving 
not the shadow of argument unan- 
swered. The reasonings for the au- 
thenticity of the prologue to the 
Catholic Epistles, on which so 
much stress has been laid, he also 
very ably refutes. In his third 
letter he brings forward a new 
translation of the genuine text, 
which he endeavours to defend and 
illustrate. Mr, Oxlee, like many 
other ingenious and able men, suc- 
ceeds better in overthrowing the 
system of others than in sustaining 
his own. On a passage, however, 
which involves so many difliculties, 
and which is of hard interpretation, 
independently of what may be re- 
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garded as the true reading, it be- 
comes us to be modest, whether in 
objecting to the views of others or 
maintaining our own. I am sorry 
I cannot give Mr. Oxlee’s argu- 
ments in support of his new transla- 
tion at full length; but it is due to 
him to give the principal passage. 
‘* The connexion of what is now 
the eighth, with the sixth verse, is so 
close, that there is no understand- 
ing their import, without furnishing 
the whole context. This I shall 
do, according to the Alexandrine 
Manuscript, which is supported in 
its reading of the sixth verse, not 
only by Cyrillus Alexandrinus, 
but by the latter Syriac, the Arme- 
nian, the Coptic, and the Ethiopic 
versions, 
amended translation subjoined. 
Odrécg. éorw 6 @dXMdy Sa Bdaroc 
Kat aiparog Kat mvévparoc, "Inotc 
Xprordc* éx éy rg toare povoy adda 
év rp Boars cae év re Trévpare Kat 
70 mvévpa éore rd paprupay bre rd 
wvéupa éorev } Gye: “Ore rpéic 
elow oi waprupéyrec TO Trévpa Kat 
70 bdwp Kade 7d alpa xa oi rpete ei¢ rd 
év eioww.—* This is he who came by 
water, and blood, and spirit, Jesus 
Christ; not with the water only, but 
with the water and with the spirit: 
and the spirit is that which beareth 
witness; for the spirit is the truth. 
For there are three who attest or 
bear witness of the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood; and the three 
are for one thing.’ The Armenian 
version of the sixth verse is as fol- 
lows :—‘ This is he who came with 
water, and with spirit, and with 
blood, Jesus Christ; not with wa- 
teronly; but with blood and water: 
and the spirit is that which beareth 
witness; for the spirit is truth.’ 
The Coptic reads thus:—*‘‘ This is 


he who came by water, and blood, 


and spirit, Jesus the Christ: not 
with the water alone, but with the 
water and the blood; and the spirit 
beareth witness, for the spirit is the 
truth.’ The Philoxenian, or later 
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Syriac version, as edited by Pro- 
fessor W hite, agrees with the Coptic. 
The Ethiopic version of this verse, 
in its present corrupt state, is evi- 
dently ungrammatical, and in the 
London Polyglott very inaccurately 
translated; but by omitting the 
prefix, Beth, before the repetition 
of the term, Manfes, Spirit, it will 
then, with the context, yield the 
following grammatical and consist- 
ent sense:—‘ And who is he that 
overcometh the world, except him 
who believes that the Lord Jesus is 
the Son of God; Wacama, and that 
he came by water, and by spirit, 
and by blood, Jesus Christ; and 
not by water only, but by water 
and by blood; and it is the spirit, 
which beareth witness.’—That St. 
Cyrill, in the place above alledged, 
read the verse as it now stands in 
the Alexandrine Manuscript, is de- 
monstrable from this circumstance, 
that, though he is made to cite it 
first as it stands in the generality of 
the modern Greek manuscripts; yet 
he soon after subjoins, ANd kde év 
af'pare kau év xvévpart; But, also, 
with blood, and with spirit; which 
is intelligible only on the supposi- 
tion, that he had in the verse all 
the three terms, water, blood, and 
spirit, as they appear in that manu- 
script. It deserves to be remarked, 
too, that in the text of the Wit- 
nesses, instead of “Ore rpétc elo 
oi paprupsvrec, For there are three 
who bear witness; he has, “Ori rpéc 
paprupast, For three bear wit- 
ness; which, on being compared 
with the Latin version of the same 
verse, Quia tres testimonium per- 
hibent, in the tract, De Baptismo 
Hereticorum ; warrants the conclu- 
sion, that, in some of the best Greek 
manuscripts of those early times, 
this reading was prevalent which 
we now find in St. Cyrill. So far 
as concerns the New Translation, it 
is perfectly immaterial, which of the 
two readings should be preferred.”* 


* Oxlee’s Letters, pp. 86—88. 
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The critical, grammatical, and 

theological objections to this ver- 
sion, Mr, Oxlee endeavours to meet. 
With what success, must be left to 
the judgment of the reader of his 
pamphlet. 
* The learned author of this reply 
to Mr. Nolan possesses very con- 
siderable acquaintance with several 
of the Oriental languages. It is 
evident both from this pamphlet, 
and from his ‘*‘ Three Letters to the 
Archbishop of Cashel, respecting 
his Grace’s Apocryphal Publica- 
tions,” that he has a profound know- 
ledge of the Rabbinical writings. 
He is also well acquainted with the 
Armenian version, which is rather 
an uncommon attainment in this 
country. The following passage 
contains valuable information re- 
specting the reading in 1 John v. 7. 
of the MSS. of this version and 
its present state, 

‘‘ There is no trace of it in the 
Armenian version, which, as we 
now have it handed down to us, 
was made from Greek manuscripts 
of the Origenean or Eusebian re- 
cension at Constantinople, about 
the year 432, during the episcopate, 
and with the liberal assistance of 
the Constantinopoiitan patriarch, 
Maximianus. In the first edition, 
indeed, of the Armenian Scriptures 
by Uscan, printed at Amsterdam 
in 1666, the text of the Heavenly 
Witnesses is inserted ; but for this, 
as well as many other passages, 
Uscan has been severely handled 
by succeeding editors; as having 
attempted to corrupt the text from 
the Latin vulgate, contrary to the 
authority of the Armenian manu- 
scripts. In the edition of the New 
Testament, printed at Venice in 
1789, both the Earthly and the 
Heavenly Witnesses are included 
in a parenthesis; with the annota- 
tion in the margin, That thus much 
is otherwise in the manuscripts. 
Then, again, at the end of the 
volume, in their Advertisement to 
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the reader, where they take occa- 
sion to explain their use of the 
parenthesis ; the editors further in- 
form us, that, in respect of the 
passage under dispute, all their 
manuscripts, above ten in number, 
in conformity with the old Greek 
text, as well as with the Syriac 
and Arabic versions, exhibit the 
text in this short form. Because 
the Spirit indeed is truth. These 
three there are who bear testimony, 
the spirit, and the water, and the 
blood; and the three are one. If 
we admit the testimony, &c. That 
what was thus wanted in the great 
majority of the manuscripts, and 
without any tendency to illustrate 
the context, they had included 
within a parenthesis, as wholly ob- 
structing the sense of St. John. 
In the critical edition, however, of 
the whole Bible, printed at Venice 
in 1805, the spurious passage is 
wholly omitted; and the text re- 
stored, as above, according to the 
reading of the manuscripts. Since 
very few of my countrymen can 
boast of possessing this edition of 
the Armenian Scriptures, and still 
fewer, perhaps, of the ability to 
read it: I shall be doing, probably 
an acceptable service to the English 
scholar, if I translate the whole 
annotation of the editors on the 
place, which is as follows: —‘ Here, 
as well as in many other places, 
Uscan hath interpolated and altered 
the Armenian text from the Latin 
version, in this manner. Who tes- 
tifieth that Christ is truth. For 
there are three who bear witness in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost; and these three are 
one. And there are three which 
bear witness on earth, spirit, water, 
and blood; and the three are one. 
If we admit the testimony of men, 
&c. But out of about eighteen 
manuscript copies that we have, 
ancient as well as modern, not to 
mention two commentaries of uni- 
versal reception; one alone, which 
3A2 
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was transcribed in the year 1656, 
about ten years before the printed 
edition of Uscan, exhibits the text 
in this form. For the Spirit indeed 
is the truth. These are the three 
who testify in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these three are one. And there are 
three which testify on earth, the spirit, 
the water, and the blood. If we admit 
the testimony of men, &c. Though 
there was also another manuscript 
copy, which on the surface had an 
equal and similar reading with this ; 
yet the original or first reading had 
evidently been erased, and the in- 
termediate space thus exactly filled 
up in smaller characters by a more 
recent scribe. But all the rest of 
our manuscripts, of whatever de- 
scription, equally, and in accor- 
dance with a multitude of the more 
ancient Greek manuscripts, uni- 
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formly exhibit the text according 
to what we have found in our duty 
to give in the foregoing place.’— 
Thus in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the Armenians have 
happily rescued the printed text of 
their Scriptures from this audacious 
and manifest corruption of the lan- 
guage of St. John; and I have 
little doubt, that, could the autho- 
tized English version be again 7 
revised, the falsified text of whic 
we complain, would experience the 
same fate. In the interim, it is the 
duty of the clergy of the Church of 
England not to be more culpably 
negligent than others in vindicating 
the purity of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and, if they cannot immediately 
remove from their version the spuri- 
ous passage, at least not to be afraid 
to give publicity to the fraud.”* 

* Pp. 130—132. 


(To be continued.) 





IN WHAT SENSE ARE CHRISTIAN MINISTERS THE SERVANTS OF 
THE CHURCH? 


To the Editors.—PERMIT me to 
make a few observations on a pas- 
sage in one of the articles of your 
magazine for the last month. I 
wish to be understood, in doing 
this, to do it rather in the spirit of 
inquiry, than of censure. The 
assage to which I refer, occurs 
in an extract from the life of the 
Rev. J. Townsend. It is this: 
** Dissenting ministers willingly 
take the humble station of servants 
to the church of Christ.” The 
a with me is, in what sense 
e Scriptures warrant the appli- 
cation of this term to the pastor 
of a Christian society? In what 
sense he is justified in applying it 
to himself? and in what sense the 
people ought to regard him, as sus- 
taining this character, and occupy- 
“—_ *« humble station ?” 
at I may not be misunder- 
stood in proposing such questions 
for discussion, allow me to re- 


mark, in the first place, that I en- 
tertain a decided and conscientious 
hostility against any thing like 
priestly pride, and ministerial as- 
sumption ; that I believe the most 
attractive virtue in the minister, as 
in the private Christian, is humi- 
lity,—a likeness to his Master, 
who was “ lowly in heart,”—a cul- 
tiyation of ‘* the meekness and the 
gentleness of Christ.” But, in the 
second place, I observe, that it 
should never be forgotten, that 
humility, properly so called, con- 
sists not in thinking falsely, but 
justly, of our state, character, ac- 
tions, or office, and in correspond- 
ing displays of feeling and con- 
duct. This defined, humility is a 
virtue by no means limited to this 
world, or to our species, It has 
existed ever since the first created 
mind was made, and it will exist 
forever. It belongs to all worlds, 
and to all classes of virtuous 
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being. It has a place, and, in its 
general principles, is the same, 
among unfallen as recovered intel- 
ligence. Thoughts or language 
that go farther than the definition 
just given, would seem to be the 
offspring either of weakness or 
hypocrisy. They constitute what 
is termed in Scripture a ‘‘ voluntary 
humility,”—that is, an uncalled 
for von gratuitous prostration of 
self,—a disposition which ceases 
to be a virtue, because inconsis- 
tent with the facts and circum- 
stances of our state or character. 
In the third place; I remark, that, 
under the influence of these ob- 
servations, all I want to arrive at, 
is the true and just apprehension 
which Scripture sanctions of the 
proposed subject. Whatever this 
be, it must be important to know, 
because that only is the “‘ mind of 
the Spirit.” Imperfect or confused 
apprehensions of a truth, may 
sometimes exert as pernicious an 
influence as the most virulent 
error. In fact, all misconception 
is error, as it is not the admission 
to the mind of man, of that idea 
which the language of the Bible 
was intended to convey from the 
mind of God ; and, so far as it is 
not that, it will be something else, 
and that something may, at times, 
be of such a nature, as injuriously 
to affect the perception of man 

other principles, and to diminish 
or impede both happiness and vir- 
tue. Ido nut say, that there is 
danger of such extensive mischief 
in relation to the present subject ; 
but I do say, and this I make my 
fourth remark, that I suspect there 
is much mischievous misconcep- 
tion on the point in question ; that 
I fear the office of the minister is 
far from being accurately under- 
stood, or its claims to respect 
scripturally admitted ; and that 
the term “ servant,” as it is fre- 
quently applied to him, is foreign 
from its sense in the word of God ; 
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and. that, in respect to the peo- 
ple, it often fosters feelings, and 
prompts conduct, which cannot 
be observed without sentiments of 
indignant reprobation. I shall be 
glad, therefore, Gentlemen, if — 
of you, or of your friends, will 
assist me in endeavouring to ar- 
rive ata just and scriptural view 
of the subject, that the suspicion 
to which I have adverted may be 
either abandoned as fallacious, or 
matured into a definite and settled 
opinion. 

That there is a sense in which a 
pastor is ready to be a “* servant” 
to the church collectively, or to 
the meanest member of it, is at 
once admitted. He knows little 
of Christian benevolence, and less 
of ministerial anxiety and zeal, who 
knows not that ‘‘ the man of God” 
will stoop to any suffering or ser- 
vice to be the instrument of im- 
parting to one soul ‘* some spiri- 
tual gift.” But, that the term, in 
its usual acceptation, describes 
the pastoral office and character, 
—that “‘ a servant to the church,” 
expresses what a minister is, or 
ought to be, as to his actual ‘ sta- 
tion” in it,—that it gives a just 
idea of his relative connection, and 
consequent duties ;—this is what 
appears to me both to require 
proof, and to admit of animadver- 
sion. 

A person who fills the “‘ humble 
station” of a‘ servant,” is one who 
is subject to the authority of a su- 
perior,—he is under command; 


submission and obedience belong 


to him,—power to his master and 
mistress. Now, if we take these 
ideas along with us in reading the 
NewTestament,we shall wantsome 
principle of interpretation for many 

assages which refer to the pastoral 

unction. We shall want that prin- 
ciple; and, so long as we retain 
these notions of ministerial servi- 
tude, we must continue to want it ; 
for I see not how any can be 
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found by which they can be re- 
conciled with what appears the 
obvious import of injunctions like 
these: *‘ The flock, (or church) 
over the which the Holy Ghost 
has made you OVERSEERS ;” “‘ We 
beseech you, brethren, know them 
that are OVER you in the Lord, 
and ADMONISH you;” ‘ Obey 
them that HAVE THE RULE OVER 
You, and suBMIT yourselves ;” 
** Those that sin REBUKE ;” “ RE- 
BUKE them sharply.” These are 
passages addressed both to the 
pastors and the people, and they 
seem distinctly to intimate the re- 
lative ‘« stations” of each, and the 
ee duties flowing neces- 
sarily from them. Such directions 
never could have been given or 
received in the primitive church, 
had the apostolic idea (which is 
the only true one) of the minis- 
terial office, been the same as that 
to which we are adverting. Take 
this, and interpret the passages by 
it, and it will be seen to involve a 
most repulsive absurdity. For in- 
stance, ‘‘ rebuke your master and 
mistress sharply!” “ Know your 
servant who is over you, and who 
admonishes you!!” ‘ Obey your 
servant who has the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves to your ser- 
vant!!!” Now, can such senti- 
ments as these be attributed to the 
inspired penmen? Is it to be sup- 
posed that all the notions of order 
and propriety that regulate social 
life, are to be abandoned or re- 
versed as soon as we enter the 
sanctuary ? And yet such must be 
the case, if it be true, that “ dis- 
senting ministers willingly take the 
humble station of servants to the 
church.” 

To conceive justly of this sub- 
ject, it seems important to remem- 
ber that there is a distinction be- 
tween a sonal virtue, and an 
official relation. When Paul says, 
** We preach not ourselves, but 


Christ Jesus, the Lord, and our- 
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selves your servants, for Christ’s 
sake,” it is very evident, that the 
term ‘‘ servant” is used in a moral 
sense, expressive of disposition, 
and not in what we may call a 
technical or logical sense, as a de- 
finition of office. This is evident, 
because the being so, is represented 
as a moral act, the effect of the 
operation of a moral motive, — 
‘* your servants for Christ’s sake ;” 
** We who become all things to 
all men, that, by any means, we 
may gain some, are willing to be- 
come this to you, that, through 
Him, you may be saved ;” because, 
as an apostle, the superiority of 
Paul’s official relation to the 
church is acknowledged, and un- 
questionable. He is seen ordering 
and appointing, and settling mat- 
ters in virtue of it,—he is heard 
magnifying it,—asserting its im- 
mutable rights and claims, in 
connection with their temporary 
suspension by himself,—that this 
“- be done that there may be 
a display of personal condescen- 
sion and humility, in connection 
with the assertion of stational pre- 
rogative, we have the highest ex- 
ample to prove. At the very time 
when the incarnate Saviour took 
a towel, and girded himself, and 
washed the feet of his disciples, 
and appeared among them “‘ as 
one that served,”—at that very 
time, he taught them how to judge 
of the appearance, by referring to 
the real character which he still 
sustained, —‘** Ye callme MASTER 
and LORD, and ye say well, (or 
rightly,) FOR so 1 AM.” It was 
in this spirit that Paul acted when 
he represented himself as the ser- 
vant of the churches, even while 
he felt and enforced the claims of 
the apostleship, and knew that the 
care and government of these 
churches, to a great extent, came 
upon himdaily. It was an illustra- 
tion of one of his own admirable 
rules, “ by love serve one another.” 
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I am aware, that what relates 
to Paul’s office, who was an 
apostle, and even what relates to 
the office of Timothy and Titus, 
who were each of them, apparent- 
ly, a sort of semi-apostle, or a 
temporary ‘‘ locum tenens” of an 
apostle ; all of whom, therefore, 
were distinct from, and superior to, 
simple pastors, or bishops of se- 
parate societies,—I say, I am 
aware it may be objected, that 
nothing relating to them, in the 
way of official superiority and rule, 
can be properly brought to prove 
any thing in the present question, 
or to bear on the ‘ station” of the 
modern minister. I admit this. I 
will admit, if it be required, that 
neither of these have left any suc- 
cessors. I consider, indeed, that 
it is not from what is said of these, 
but from what is said of the bishop, 
the presbyter, and the pastor, that 
we are to draw any conclusion 
respecting the ministerial function, 
as exercised at present. And it 
is upon this principle 1 would ob- 
serve, that to this office the first 
three passages quoted above di- 
rectly refer; that others might 
have been added of a similar im- 
port ; and that, while Paul speaks 
of himself as a servant, to whose 
** station” it is admitted the term 
could not apply, he never does 
apply it to the pastors at all; 
he never speaks of them, or to 
them, but in a way which demon- 
strates, that to their ‘* station” al- 
so, it was utterly inapplicable. 
The inference from all New 
Testament evidence seems to be 
this,—the minister is the ‘‘ servant” 
of Christ,—‘* He who is head over 
all things” is his master,—He is 
the “Chief Shepherd,” the Su- 
preme Overseer or “ Bishop of 
souls ;” the minister sustains a si- 
milar, but subordinate office; he 
is an ‘‘ under shepherd,” amenable 
to Christ or his Master, but occu- 
pying a “ commanding” station 
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in the church; of those committed 
to him, he is the president, the 
commander or guide ; to him be- 
long superintendence and autho- 
rity ; on the people are enjoined 
submission nt obedience. 

Of course, no one, I expect, 
will misunderstand these terms, 
or need to be informed of the kind 
both of authority and obedience 
which are here spoken of ;—the 
one consisting, not in making laws, 
but in ministerially interpreting 
and enforcing the perfect code 
given by the Master; and the 
other consisting not in a blind 
submission to individual will, but 
in a submission, equally enlight- 
ened and humble, to that of the 
Lord, explained and acted upon, 
by his supposed faithful and ac- 
credited servant. 

I could add much more in this 
paper, on the application of these 
principles to the pastorate of a 
Christan church, as it exists, or 
ought to exist, among protestant 
dissenters : how they are, or may 
be, recognized, in the general 
discharge of the function; and 
whether they are consistent or not 
with that pecuniary matter, in con- 
nection with which the passage, 
which has occasioned these re- 
marks, stands in the extract from 
the memoirs: but I forbear, at 
present, occupying further your 
attention or your work, J have 
something approaching an opinion 
upon these subjects, but I am not 
certain that it is just, and I have 
thrown out therefore these ‘« Scrip- 


‘tural” hints, not so much for the 


purpose of expressing a judgment, 
as of inviting to the question the 
attention of abler men. The ques- 
tion appears to come to this,—if 
we have given an accurate view 
of what a primitive pastor or 
bishop was,—if that office was to 
remain unchanged,—and if dis- 
senting ministers sustain that office, 
then, can that office be properly 








defined by describing it, as 
‘the humble station of a servant 
to the church?” Do dissenting 
ministers so consider and describe 
themselves? Do the constitution 
and customs of their body require 
this, and admit of nothing else? 
Do the people look, and are they 
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justified in looking, at their ‘‘ sta- 

tion,” as thus defined? If so, can 

churches, in which the people and 

the pastor have so completely 

changed places from the Apostolic 

model, be Apostolical ? 

Your obedient servant, 

Rurus. 





SUGGESTED CORRECTION OF AN ARTICLE IN PALMER’S NON- 
CONFORMIST’S MEMORIAL. 


Tue following letters have been 
addressed to the Editors, upon the 
same supposed inaccuracy of 
Palmer in his Nonconformist's 
Memorial by Correspondents, 
who, it is conjectured, are in no 
way connected with each other. 

As the Editors are anxious that 
this Magazine may become the 
Me neces of that mass of fugitive 
information respecting Noncon- 
formists which still remains un- 
edited, they cheerfully insert these 
letters, and will be happy occa- 
sionally to devote a few pages of 
their work to similar communi- 
cations. 


To the Editors. In ‘ Palmer's 
Nonconformist’s Memorial ;’ ‘ Art. 
Ministers ejected in Cheshire ;’ he 
gives in the body of the work the 
name of Mr. LEVELEY, as ejected 
from BupwortTH Vicarage. But 
in the Index, he gives Mr. Levesly, 
in Jtalic; at the head of which 
Index, he informs us, that, ‘ when 
the name is in ftalic, it shows 
that there is no account of the 
person.’ He also affixes to the 
name of Mr. Levesly in Jtalic, 
this mark +, whch he tells us being 
‘affixed to the name, signifies 
that there is some mistake or typo- 
graphical error, which is cor- 
rected in the Index.’ I should feel 
obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents, who could inform me, 
whether there be any means of as- 
certaining the accuracy of Palmer, 





in reference to this individual. 
What could be Palmer's reason 
for preferring the reading of the 
name in the Index to that in the 
text, when he shows us, by the blank 
under this ejected minister’s name, 
that he was not acquainted with 
any publication of his, by which 
he could make a correction? I 
should be glad to be informed if 
any of your correspondents have 
ever met with a printed volume, 
of which they have reason to sus- 
pect that this Vicar of Budworth 
was the author; and which would 
afford proof that the excellent 
Palmer is wrong in both instances, 
in the orthography of his name, 
and wrong also, in intimating 
that he published no work. 

AN INQUIRER. 

October, 1828. 





To the Editors. I have in 
my possession a duodecimo volume 
of Sermons, which I am inclined 
to think may be of service to re- 
store to its proper orthography, 
the name, and to shed light upon 
the history, of one of the ministers 
ejected in Cheshire, referred to by 
Mr. Palmer in his ‘ Noncon- 
formist’s Memorial.’ Mr. Palmer’s 
work having deservedly become 
a standard book of reference 
amongst us, it is desirable that it 
should be rendered as accurate as 
possible, and every genuine non- 
conformist must feel deeply inte- 
rested in every correction which 
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may occasionally be made of its 
inaccuracies ; when, therefore, a 
volume falls into the hands of 
a minister or layman, which ena- 
bles him to suggest any correc- 
tions, to what work can he so 
appropriately communicate _ his 
discoveries, as to the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, a work hap- 
pily devoted to the interests of 
nonconformity, and in whose 
pages these corrections being col- 
lected together, the future Editors 
of Palmer’s admirable production 
will receive invaluable assistance ? 
In the *‘ Nonconformist’s Me- 
morial;’ Art. MINISTERS EJECT- 
ED IN CHESHIRE, the name of 
Mr. LEVELEY, occurs in the body 
of the work, as that of a minister 
ejected from BupwoRTH VICA- 
RAGE, but in the IJndez, it is 
printed Levesly in Italic letters, at 
the head of which Index Mr. 
Palmer informs us, that ‘ when the 
name is in Jtalic, it shows that 
there is no account of the person.’ 
He also affixes to the name of 
Levesly in Italic, this mark + which 
he observes, being ‘ aflixed to the 
name, signifies that there is some 
mistake or typographical error,’ 
(i. e. in the body of the work) 
‘which is corrected in the Index.’ 
Now, Gentlemen, should it 
be found that I am right in sup- 
posing that the Vicar of Bud- 
worth, mentioned by Mr. Palmer, 
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was the author of the excellent 
Sermons in my possession, it will 
appear that our Memorialist spells 
his name inaccurately, both in the 
body of his work and in the Index ; 
and also, that he was unacquainted 
with the fact of his being an author. 
I transcribe the title-page of the 
volume referred to: ‘ IINEYMAT- 
ATIOAOTLIA. Or, an APOLOGY 
for the Power and Liberty of the 
Spirit; as at first to give a 
Being to, so still to give a Blessing 
by his Ordinances. In Turen 
SERMONS, preacht at Great Bup- 
WORTH, to some persons of Ho- 
nour, and several of the Clergy 
then present to communicate in 
reference to the late Act. By 
James Livesey, A. M. and Vicar 
of Budworth. London, printed 
by A. M. for Robert Clavel, in 
Little Britain, 1674.’ 

Probably, Gentlemen, _ this 
volume may be in many libraries, 
though I have never heard it 
mentioned, but should this be the 
case, it has not, that 1 am aware 
of, been referred to for the purpose 
which I have in view in calling 
your attention to it, and on this 
account, I presume that this com- 
munication respecting it, will not 
be unacceptable. 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours respectfully, 
jE. 
Clare, Suffolk, May, 1829. 





REMARKS EXPLANATORY OF THE TITLE GIVEN TO THE 
REV. JOHN HOWE 


To the Editors.—I NoTICcE the 
remarks of ‘‘ a Member of the 
Hinckford Hundred Auxiliary 
Tract Society” in your last num- 
ber. I observe the friendly tone 
in which he conveys his hints, and, 
with the same kind feelings I beg 
to give him and your readers the 
following explanation, which, on 
inquiry, he will find to be correct. 

When the tract to which he re- 
N.S. NO. 54, 


fers was set up, and sent round for 
the examination of the Committee, 
it simply contained the name of 
the venerated author, without the 
addition, to which your correspon- 
deut has objected. One of the 
proofs was sent to the minister 
who recommended the tract : he is 
one of the most aged and esteem- 
ed CONGREGATIONAL ministers, 
whose writings will be a lasting 
3B 
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blessing to the church of Christ ; 
and he immediately sent the fol- 
lowing recommendation as to the 
title of the tract: ‘‘ It seems to 
me that ‘ By John Howe’ is too 
plain and blunt a title, especially 
as there is another author called, 
‘ Cobler Howe.’ Many tract 
readers never heard of our John 
Howe, and they may think more 
highly of the tract, if they know 
that John Howe was M. A., and 
Rector of Great Torrington, Devon; 
and I am inclined to think you had 
better add this.” 

It was entirely in consequence 

of the recommendation of this con- 
gregational minister, that the Com- 
mittee (perhaps without duly con- 
sidering the matter) inserted the 
.words to which your correspon- 
dent objects, and not, I am sure, 
from any thing of atrimming spirit, 
or the least intention to deceive. 

I will here add, that about two 
months ago, when it was whisper- 
ed that some persons had objected 
to the addition made to Howe’s 
name, it was immediately cancel- 
led from the stereotype plates, so 
that future editions will contain 
simply the name of the revered 
author. 

Your correspondent refers to 
Palmer: on examining his work, 
I find that he also is a fair subject 
for the animadversions of your 
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acute correspondent. Palmer, re- 
ferring to the ministers of whom 
he writes, says, “ In this index, 
not only are their degrees accu- 
rately specified, but likewise their 
rank in the church, whether rec- 
tors, vicars, curates, or lecturers, 
and the computed value of a great 
number of their livings.” He 
consequently marks Howe as the 
rector of Great Torrington. 

Your correspondent intimates 
that there are some other tracts 
which are scarcely consistent with 
the liberal basis of the Institution. 
I think it not improbable that a 
high churchman, or a high dis- 
senter, may find such tracts as he 
wonld wish to be made more con- 
formable to his own views; but it 
appears to me that the only way 
in which the Society can proceed 
in its operations, is upon liberal and 
comprehensive — principles, never 
throwing odium on any deno- 
mination of evangelical Protes- 
tants. So far as I have known the 
Society, [ have always seen a dis- 
position in its Committee to avoid 
any thing that might justly give 
offence on the right hand or the 
left: Lam sure they will be glad 
to receive the suggestions of your 
correspondent, as their object is 
to benefit all denominations, to 
injure none. 

A CoNGREGATIONALIST. 


BENEFICENCE. 


Ou! have we never seen an eye, 
Pure as the infant’s at its birth ; 
The look of some superior sky, 
Allied to heaven, though found on 
earth ? 


A rich, a soul-subduing gleam, 
That with the blush of angels shone ; 
Brief as the moon-beam on the stream ; 
A glance, that thrill’d us, and was 
gone? 





These are the dim precursors kind, 
That, in mysterious symbols, tell 
Of realms, enduring and refined, 
Where soon the pure in heart will 
dwell. 


This gleam of sunshine after storm, 
This look benign, this eye of love, 

Just emblem, in their faintest form, 
The pleasures of the world above ! 


From Cottle’s Sacred Lyrics. 
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Memoir of the Rev. Pliny Fisk, A. M. 
late Missionary to Palestine, from the 
American Board of Missions. By Alvan 
Bond. Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 
1828. 

THe enterprise of the Christian 
Missionary is both importaat and 
glorious. The embassy on which 
he is sent is difficult, and often 
dangerous; but it is one of the 
greatest magnitude and the highest 
honour. The message which he 
goes to declare, is solemn and in- 
teresting; while the end which 
he has in view, is dignified and 
sublime. No object, whether 
mercantile or political, literary or 
scientific, can be compared with 
that which he pursues. He makes 
known the true God, and the way 
in which sinners may obtain his 
favour, and the enjoyment of 
everlasting felicity. That Being, 
the knowledge of whose existence, 
perfections, and will, he endea- 
vours to communicate, is possessed 
of a character that cannot be 
sufficiently admired. The salva- 
tion which he proclaims is the 
only one suited to the character 
and wants of mankind: no other 
can raise them to the favour and 
image of God, and that happi- 
ness with which they are inse- 
perably connected. 

The tidings which the Mis- 
sionary communicates, are those 
of joy and peace, He proclaims 
**peace to them that are afar 
off;” and entreats them to be 
reconciled to God, through the 
death of his Son. He brings 
glad tidings of great joy, and 
shows the only foundation upon 
which the hope of immortality 
can rest. What can be more 
interesting than to point those whe 
are sunk in ignorance, in guilt, 
and in misery, to the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the 


world? The Missionary’s grand 
aim is to bring men to Christ: 
‘* To turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God.” He is anxious that, 
through his instrumentality, the 
captives of the mighty should be 
taken away, and the prey of the 
terrible be delivered. If he ex- 
plores unknown regions, and in- 
creases the stores of literature and 
science; if he introduces among 
savage tribes and nations, the arts 
and comforts of civilization; 
these are objects attained, and 
blessings conferred, in connexion 
with the accomplishment of his 
grand design. In themselves they 
are not unimportant, but they are 
valuable chiefly as they are sub- 
servient to the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The man 
who goes forth as an Evangelist 
to the heathen, accomplishes his 
legitimate purpose, in so far only 
as he succeeds in bringing pe- 
rishing sinners into the fold of 
Christ; or prepares the way for 
their being brought by others. 
His great aim is to raise men from 
degradation and woe, to the ex- 
alted rank, and the glorious pri- 
vileges of the sons of God. 

This object may be derided, or 
deemed contemptible by some; 
but all, who truly believe the 
word of “God, consider the im- 
mense value of the soul, and the 


-danger to which it is exposed, and 


feel their need of deliverance from 
the power and penal consequences 
of sin, will acknowledge that it 
is one of vast importance. For 
its accomplishment the Son of 
God became incarnate, and expired 
upon the cross. In its success 
the angels rejoice, and the Re- 
deemer sees of the travail of his 
soul, and is satisfied. 
3B2 
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To be employed, therefore, as 
the instrument of delivering those 
who are ‘‘ drawn unto death, and 
ready to be slain,” is an unspeak- 
able honour. It elevates the in- 
dividual on whom it is conferred : 
** How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings; that pub- 
lisheth peace!” The man, who 
goes asa Missionary to the hea- 
then, under the influence of mer- 
cenary views, and carnal feelings, 
is one of the most despicable 
beings treading the face of the 
earth. He will inevitably fail in 
the accomplishment of his pro- 
fessed object, incur the odium of 
all enlightened men, and draw 
upon himself the frown of his 
righteous Judge. But he, who is 
constrained to become a herald of 
mercy to some distant land, by 
love to Christ, zeal for his glory, 
and tender compassion for the 
souls of men, will have the sym- 
pathies and prayers of believers 
while living, and dwell in their 
grateful recollections when he is 
dead, and when his bones lie for- 
gotten, far from the place of his 
fathers’ sepulchres. 

There is, however, another 
ground upon which some truly 
pious and devoted Missionaries 
claim the attention of every real 
Christian:—their example is in- 
spiring and instructive. Of those 
who have laboured for the spi- 
ritual interests of the heathen, 
comparatively few are remembered 
long after being called from the 
scene of trial and conflict to the 
place of reward. The majority 
struggle for a short time, then, 
passing away, leave the field to 
others; and ‘‘ the memory of them 
is forgotten.” But this is a mat- 
ter of little moment; for ‘‘ they 
rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” Their 
tears, their prayers, and their 


efforts are recorded in the annals 
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of eternity ; and Christ will ho- 
nour them with his approval, when 
he sits upon the a of his 
glory, judging all nations. But 
there are some who have been dis- 
tinguished by superior talents and 
piety; by more ardent zeal for 
Christ, and more entire devoted- 
ness to his cause; and by more 
abundant labours for the conver- 
sion of sinners, the record of whose 
character and actions will descend 
to future generations. Of their 
history it may be said, they, being 
dead, by it speak. No human 
writings are so much calculated 
to improve the heart, and stimu- 
late the soul to the cultivation of 
holiness and christian zeal; and 
none ought to be more carefully 
read by all who are anxious to 
resemble Christ and his most de- 
voted servants. The Christians 
of the present age are highly fa- 
voured in having placed before 
them such characters as Brainerd 
and Chamberlain, Martyn and 
Milne. And with these may be 
classed, the devoted servant of 
Jesus, whose memoir now lies 
before us. 

Pliny Fisk was born at Shel- 
burne, Massachusets, June 24, 
1792. Through the Christian in- 
struction and example of pious 
parents, he became the subject 
of religious impressions at an 
early period of life; and was made 
a genuine subject of divine grace 
in the seventeenth year of his age. 
The circumstances of his conver- 
sion are related by himself, and 
are very interesting, but our limits 
will not permit us to insert them. 
Nor is this necessary, as our ob- 
ject is not to furnish our readers 
with his life, but to excite them 
to peruse the volume in which it 
is contained. Soon after giving 
himself to Christ and to his 
church, Mr. F. began to think of 
devoting himself to the work of 
the Lord, and about a year after, 
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having made a profession of his 
faith in the Redeemer, he entered 
upon a course of instruction to 
prepare him for that highly im- 
portant undertaking. In 1811 he 
entered Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, and in 1815 became a mem- 
ber of the Andover Theological 
Seminary. Prior to his being 
admitted to College, the work of 
God among the heathen had en- 
gaged his attention, and he had 
determined, in case of becoming 
qualified, to go ‘“ far hence unto 
the Gentiles.” He consulted with 
those who were most capable of 
giving him proper advice, as to 
his engaging personally in the 
missionary work, and, after much 
anxiety, reflexion, and prayer, Ire 
offered his services to the Sa- 
vannah Missionary Society. 

This volume contains a long 
series of extracts from his journal, 
illustrative of the rigorous and 
prayerful self-examination to which 
he subjected himself before this 
step was taken, the whole of 
which we should gladly tran- 
scribe did our pages permit; we 
cannot, however, refuse to give 
our readers a specimen, knowing 
that they will unite with us in 
a fervent wish that those who de- 
vote themselves to this noble 
enterprize may possess a kindred 
spirit ! 

‘¢ Ever jealous of his own heart, and 
feeling that his determination to become 
a foreign missionary, might possibly 
result from unhallowed motives, he re- 
viewed the whole subject during the 
second year of his theological course, 
that he might determine more satisfac- 
torily the question of duty. ‘The follow- 
ing are some of his reflections, while en- 
gaged in the examination of this impor- 
tant question. 

“ WHAT IS MY DUTY RESPECTING 
MISSIONS ? 

“ February 3, 1817. Desirous of as- 
certaining my duty on this subject, I 
set apart this day for fasting, and prayer, 
and inquiry. After imploring the divine 
assistance in the important work of the 
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day, I propose to meditate, read and 
pray, and write down my views. 

“In answer to the question, I am con- 
vinced that it is my duty to pray much. 
I ought to pray for Pagans, Mahom- 
medans, Jews, Papists, and Protestants. 
Their souls are all precious, they are all 
sinners, and can be saved only by Christ ; 
they are all my fellow-beings, and objects 
of Christian benevolence. 

**T ought to pray for missionary so- 
cieties, missionaries, native preachers 
and converts, and those who contribute 
or pray for the spread of the Gospel. 
For they are all imperfect, liable to mis- 
takes and wrong feelings, dependent, 
short-sighted, exposed to temptations, 
and on their spirit, prayers, plans and 
exertions, the conversion of the heathen 
very much depends. I ought to pray 
that God would raise up missionaries, 
societies, and benefactors for the work. 
I feel it to be my duty to pray much for 
all these objects, to remember them often 
in my prayers, to set apart seasons for 
special prayer for them ; to be particular 
and fervent in my petitions; to cry 
mightily to God on their behalf. My 
conscience condemns me for not having 
discharged this duty as I ought. I wish 
to be humble; and I pray that a spirit 
of fervent supplication for the heathen 
may be given me. 

“ Itis my duty to acquire and commu- 
nicate information respecting missions. 
For this purpose I feel bound to improve 
leisure hours, and to seek leisure, that I 
may have it to improve for this purpose. 
For this I would read attentively the 
biography of missionaries, the history of 
missions, missionary reports and journals, 
descriptions of different countries, geo- 
graphy, and history; I would correspond 
and converse with intelligent men, as I 
have opportunity, and devise every me- 
thod, and improve every facility for ob- 
taining information relative to the num- 
ber, character, religion, condition, and 
prospects of the heathen; the number, 
situation, exertions, and success of mis- 
sionaries; the character of native con- 
verts, and the best fields for missions ; 
the societies that are making exertions to 
spread the Gospel, the contributions that 
are given, and the state of missionary 
feeling among the churches. And, as I 
acquire information on any of these sub- 
jects, I feel it my duty to communicate 
it by conversation, by letters to indivi- 
duals and societies, by lending, selling, 
and giving away books, by public ad- 
dresses, containing, statements of facts; 
and, if I ever preach again, by preach- 
ing missionary sermons. 

“Itis my duty to do what I can to ex- 
cite others to suitable views, feclings, and 
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efforts on this subject. For this purpose 
[ should labour to remove all objections 
that are brought against missions; to 
correct all erroneous impressions respec- 
ting the state of the heathen world, and 
respecting the designs and exertions of 
missionaries, and missionary societies ; to 
point out to the rich and the poor, the 
various ways in which property may be 
earned or saved for this purpose. I 
should endeavour to direct the attention 
of those who are preparing, or who 
ought, perhaps, to prepare for the mi- 
nistry, to the examination of their duty, 
and to the claims of the perishing pagans. 
In short, I should make it my object 
wherever I go, whenever I write or 
speak, read or preach, or whatever I 
do, to bring into view, in every suitable 
manner, the wants of the heathen, and 
our duty towards them ; to urge on mi- 
nisters to preach, Christians to pray, 
young men to enlist, and people of every 
age and class to do all they can to extend 
the borders of Zion. 

“It is my duty to inquire carefully in 
what part of the vineyard I ought to 
labour. It is the duty of some young 
men to go to the heathen, of some to 
labour in the destitute parts of our own 
country, and of some to supply the va- 
cancies occasioned by the death and re- 
moval of clergymen. Lord Jesus, whither 
wilt thou send me? I have often given 
myself away to thee to be employed any 
where, and in any manner that shall con- 
duce to thy glory and the salvation of 
souls. 

“For many years past I have felt 
much anxiety on this subject. In the 
summer of 1810, about two years and a 
half after I became, as I hope, a friend 
to Christ, after several months of careful 
inquiry, I felt convinced that, if my life 
and health should be spared, and I should 
succeed in acquiring an education, it 
would probably be my duty to be a mis- 
sionary to the heathen ;--at least I was 
convinced that I ought to keep myself 
free from all engagements which might 
interfere with my duty in this respect ; 
to direct my attention ticularly to 
missionary subjects; to hold myself in 
readiness to go wherever duty should 
call ; and to make my calculations with a 
view to spending my days among the 
heathen. During a pe of more than 
six years, I have had my attention di- 
rected to this object, and have had ear- 
nest desires, and fond expectations, that 
I might sooner or later * preach Christ, 


where he had not been named.’ My de- 
sires for the work have sometimes been 
strong, at other times weak. Sometimes 
my attachment to relatives, and to 
Christian society, my love,for social en- 


joyments, ease, and convenience, have 
almost induced me to say, ‘I pray thee 
have me excused.” But when I have 
thought again of the heathen going down 
to woe with no one to point them to 
Jesus ; when I have read the command 
of my ascending Saviour, I have readily 
cried out,—‘ Here am I, Lord, send me.’ 
This has been my language when flatter- 
ing prospects have opened before me, 
when my attachment to friends has been 
in mind, when I have lain down and 
risen up, when I have been in compan 
and when alone. I have often said,—‘ It 
is my earnest desire to go among the 
heathen.’ I have prayed that God would 
not hedge up my way, but grant me the 
desired privilege. 

“ But when I was young, only eigh- 
teen, when I first resolved on being a 
missionary. Much that is unholy has 
been mixed with my feelings on this sub- 
ject. Many unholy motives may induce 
a man to desire this work. I wish, 
therefore, to re-examine all my past reso- 
lutions and plans, and inquire anew what 
I ought todo. I take it. for granted that 
some young men, who are now entering 
the ministry, ought to be missionaries. 
Am I one of the number? In pursuing 
the inquiry, I desire to have no regard to 
private interest, personal convenience or 
suffering, reputation, natural attach- 
ments, advice, or wishes of friends, any 
farther than it may conduce to the good 
of souls. I desire that my own improve- 
ment in holiness, my obligations to rela- 
tives, the preservation of my life and 
health, the acquisition of property and 
influence, the conversion of sinners, and 
the glory of sinners, and the glory of 
Christ, may all be viewed in their proper 
light, as I proceed. 

“An inquiry on this subject may 
properly respect one’s age, health, 
talents, habits, feelings, connexions in 
life, reputation, the leadings of Provi- 
dence, and the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“* Age. Though men considerably ad- 
vanced in life have engaged in missions 
with great success, as was the fact with 
Dr. Vanderkemp, yet, when new lan- 
guages are to be acquired, new habits 
formed, and new modes of living adopted, 
the work should evidently be undertaken 
in early life. My present age, (twenty- 
four years and a half,)I think may be 
considered very suitable. Should I be 
a missionary, 1 shall probably be able to 
engage in the work in my twenty-seventh 
year, if not sooner. No objection, there- 
fore, can be from this source 
against my being a missionary. 

* Health, The privations, the suffer- 
ings, and the labours, connected with a 
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missionary life, render it important that 
the man who engages in it, ses 
good health. In this respect Providence 
has been to me peculiarly propitious. 
My constitution has never been impaired 
by sickness; my limbs and my faculties 
have never been injured by accident ; 
my strength remains firm; my sight, 
hearing, voice, and lungs are unimpaired ; 
and my whole constitution seems fitted 
for the fatigues of a mission. True, my 
health and life may fail; that I leave 
with him in whose hands they are. 

*¢ Talents. From the difficult and re- 
sponsible work the missionary has to per- 
form, we may infer the necessity of su- 
perior talents. It is comforting, how- 
ever, to one who is conscious that he is 
not distinguished by native talent, to 
find that God employs ‘ the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that 
are mighty.’ The representations of 
Scripture, which teach us that the work 
is to be accomplished not by might, nor 
by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord, 
may encourage those who, but for these 
representations, would never dare engage 
in the sacred office. But since the chief 
of the Apostles was chosen to go to the 
gentiles, and since the work requires so 
much prudence and skill, it becomes an 
inquiry, whether my talents direct to 
pagan lands, or to Christendom, as the 
field of my labours. 

‘* It is exceedingly difficult for one to 
form a correct opinion of his own talents. 
When honour or reward is to be ob- 
tained, we are likely to put ourselves too 
high on the list; when duty calls, espe- 
cially some trying, unpleasant duty, we 
often plead inability. It is no part of 
genuine humility to underrate our talents, 
and no part of faithfulness to take a 
place for which we are not qualified. I 
am blest with a good memory, and tole- 
rably quick perceptions; though I have 
not that depth of thought, or originality 
of genius, which many SESS, 
talents are rather of the ready kind ; and 
this, I hope, would be favourable for the 
missionary work. I must depend, how- 
ever, very much on the advice of others 
in this particular. I trust it will not be 
presumption in me to offer myself, if 
nothing lie in the way but want of 
talents. 

“The history of the herdsman of 
Tekoa, of the Shepherds of Galilee, of 
some successful illiterate preachers of 
the Gospel in former ages, of the Mora- 
vian missionaries, and of many ministers 
in our own country, encourages me to 
think, that, with the talents I have, I 
may be usefully employed in preaching 
to the heathen. 

Habits. 


“ February 24. I set apart 
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this day to pursue my inquiries. Are 
my habits such as would render it 
suitable for me to fe to the heathen, 
such as would afford a prospect of 
success? In early life I was habi- 
tuated to manual labour. This, in- 
deed, was my almost constant employ- 
ment till I was seventeen or eighteen 
years old,---was continued at intervals 
during my college-life, and has never 
been entirely discontinued. 

“TI was early fond of study, and de- 
voted toit my leisure hours and days. I 
have at some times applied myself closely 
to study, so much so that I can safely say, 
there is nothing in my habits invincibly 
opposed to close application. Horne 
says, the missionary’s habits should be 
rather active than sedentary. This en- 
courages me. I love to study, but I 
love still more to be engaged in active 
employments. 

‘¢ T have been in the habit of instruct- 
ing schools, of teaching individuals, 
families, and classes, the Holy Scriptures, 
of conversing and exhorting in religious 
meetings, and of visiting families. 

‘In 1815, I spent nine months in 

reaching. At that time I acquired a 
habit of writing sermons with facility, of 
sketching plans, and of preaching extem- 
pore, which I still retain. I have often 
had intercourse with men of erroneous 
principles, and have become, in some 
degree, familiar with their objections, 
arguments, and cavils. And I have had 
occasion to converse much with inquiring 
sinners. My habits of living have always 
been plain and simple. I was brought 
up in a farmer’s family, and from child- 
hood have been altogether unacquainted 
with the luxuries of fashionable life. 
Without friends to lend me pecuniary 
aid, I have from necessity acquired 
habits of industry and economy. But 
whether these are so firmly fixed, as not 
to yield to trials, I dare not affirm. 

“ While I have been led by my situ- 
ation in life to form many active habits, 
in respect to those of a passive nature I 
fear I am deficient ; I have had but little 
affliction to bear, but few disappoint- 
ments to encounter. I have not yet 
learnt patience. How I should endure 
the fatigues and the disappointments of 
a missionary life, after the successful 
course of my early years, I cannot de- 
termine. n this point I have many 
fears, and can hope for support only 
from a divine arm. May divine strength 
be perfect in my weakness, 

“ There is such a thing as a habit of 
self-government and self- possession. Here 

I am deficient, having never exer- 
cised over — that rigid discipline 
which is requisite in a missionary; nor 
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have I acquired such perfect command 
of myself, that trifles or unexpected 
events never disturb me. 

“Fixed habits of prayer and self- 
denial are of indispensable importance. 
But I tremble to come to this part of 
the inquiry. I hope, however, my right 
affections, and attention to religious 
duties, have become more habitual than 
they were some years ago. My state of 
mind has probably been more equable 
than iscommon. I mean, that I have 
probably had less than is common of 
peculiar raptures and oppressions, sen- 
sible conflicts and victories. From year 
to year my religious feelings have been 
nearly the same, though circumstances 
have varied. One thing encourages me ; 
when my situation and circumstances 
have changed, I have generally found 
my feelings, attachments, desires, and 
sources of enjoyment have experienced a 
corresponding change. May I not hence 
hope that in Asia, or pete eo or the 
western wilderness, I shall find myself 
contented and happy in doing good to 
those around me? 

“ Have I the feelings of the mis- 
sionary? I have felt much on the sub- 
ject of missions, but my great anxiety 
has been to know, whether my feelings 
are such as characterize the true mis- 
sionary. My solicitude to be a mis- 
sionary, my desire for the conversion and 
salvation of the heathen, and my love to 
missionaries, have been almost uniformly 
ardent for several years. I have often 
asked myself the question,—‘ Could any 
thing make me contented to give up the 
object?” The inducements of various 
kinds, that have been presented, have 
not even produced hesitation. Should 
circumstances obviously point out ano- 
ther course as duty, I hope I should have 
a heart to pursue it. But I think the 
hindrances must be gommyge | insur- 
mountable, or the call most plainly an 
‘intimation of the divine will; otherwise 
if I act according to the bent of my 
feelings, I shall go to the heathen. La- 
hours among them have seemed most 
desirable ; my whole heart has some- 
times been engaged for them. At other 
times my desires have been more lan- 
guid, and my affections more cold. At 
times, I have, for a moment, felt such a 
relish for Christian society, or such a 
desire to be a minister in this country, as 
has made me half ready to wish that 
something might render it obviously my 
duty to remain at home. This, however, 
has always been momentary; and the 
thought of relinquishing the object has 
not only been unpleasant, but has more 
than any thing else roused up my feel- 


ings again. Generally, when I have had 
the most lively views of spiritual things, 
and the most comforting religious exer- 
cises, my love for the heathen, and my 
desire to go among them, have been the 
most ardent. ‘This leads me to hope that 
the Holy Spirit excites this desire, and 
at the same time it admonishes me to be 
watchful. For if I am here subject to 
declensions which shake my resolution, 
what must I expect, when far removed 
from Christian society and the means of 
grace. 

‘I know there are many hardships and 
trials to be endured, many dangers to be 
encountered, many temptations to be re- 
sisted. I know i must leave my dear 
friends, my beloved country, the enjoy- 
ments of civilized society, and risk 
my life, my happiness, and my repu- 
tation; but still [ desire to trust in my 
Saviour, and go. In his strength I hope 
I shall be enabled to stand firm, to keep 
under my body, and bring it into sub- 
jection, and to continue to the end, 
faithful in my Master’s service. Inthe 
— of my Almighty Saviour, I feel 
that I can meet all the dangers to which 
I may be exposed, and perform the self- 
denying task of the missionary. 

“*My connexions in life are such as 
will not forbid, if they do not encourage, 
my proposed mission. My mother is not 
living. I have no friends who are de- 
| epee on me for — My father 

as consented to my doing what I think 
to be my duty. All my friends feel ten- 
derly on the subject, but will not o oe 
me in following where duty calls. ove 
my friends; but the claims of the heathen 
have too strong a hold on my heart, to be 
counteracted by natural attachments. 
My dear friends, my father, my brothers, 
my sisters, it is not because I do not love 
your society, that I leave you. You 
know I love you; but souls are perish- 
ing. I must go and tell them the way to 
glory. You cannot, you will not object ; 
for you too have hearts to feel for your 
fellow beings who are living in spiritual 
darkness. Then farewell—the Lord bless 
you and keep you, be gracious to you, 
and cause his face to shine upon you.”— 
pp. 66—74. 


He sailed for Smyrna on the 
3d of November, 1819. We shall 
here furnish an interesting extract, 
which breathes the spirit, and 
shows the feelings of a genuine 
missionary in such circumstances 
as those to which it directs our 
attention. It relates to his last 
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visit to his paternal abode, and his 
farewell sermon at Boston, the 
conclusion of which is given : 


“ His time was short, but profitably 
spent, while at home. He wished to 
meet once more, his acquaintance, and 
former companions in his native place, 
and a meeting was accordingly appointed 
on the last Tuesday of October. He de- 
livered an affectionate and solemn fare- 
well address, and took leave of the 
people, expecting to see their faces no 
more. The scene was one of over- 
whelming interest, and will long be re- 
membered by those present. The fol- 
lowing morning he left the paternal 
roof, the scenes of his youthful days, and 
a venerable widowed father, bending 
under the infirmities of years; and, 
being accompanied by his brother, he 
proceeded to Boston. 

“Sabbath evening, October 31, he 
preached toa numerous and deeply in- 
terested congregation in the Old South 
Church, from Acts xx. 22. ‘And now, 
behold, I go up bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befal me there.’ In concluding this 
sermon, Mr. Fisk observes, ‘ Whether 
we shall he buried in a watery tomb ; 
whether disease shall bring us to an early 
grave; whether the suspicion of govern- 
ment, or the bigotry of false religion 
shall shut the door against us; or whe- 
ther a great and effectual door shall be 
opened before us, and the word of the 
Lord have free course and be glorified, 
as itis with you; whether we shall spend 
a long life in labours, and die, having 
only sown the seed trom which others 
may reap the harvest, or whether we 
shall see the truths prevail, and die sur- 
rounded by converts from error, who 
may soothe the bed of death, and weep 
over our tomb; these are points to be 
decided, not by bua sagacity, but by 
him, whose Providence calls us, whom 
we would cheerfully obey, and in whom 
we would trust the future. The time has 
arrived, when we are called by the Pro- 
vidence of God, if its language is not 
altogether misunderstood, to leave the 
scenes of our childhood, and the country 
that is blessed beyond any other country 
under heaven, with civil and religious 
privileges: not to find other privileges 
and friends like them in another land ; 
but to meet the uncertainties and diffi- 
culties attendant on a Christian mission 
among Turks and Jews. If any circum- 
stances can affect the mind in health, as 
it is affected by a near prospect of death, 
it is, perhaps, thns affected with the pros- 
pect of leaving for life all who have ever 
been known, and all that has ever been 
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seen. _ This prospect brings ; eternity 
near. It excites solicitude respectin 
that meeting, which shall be an etern 
meeting, or a prelude to eternal sepa- 
ration.” —pp. 91, 92. : 


In November following, Mr, F. 
visited the places where once flou~ 
rished the seven churches of Asia, 
To the mind of a Christian, the 
scene which thase places present, 
is one of melancholy interest. We 
shall insert his account of a Lord's 
Day, which he spent at Sardis, 
and the observations which he 
made on the ruins of Ephesus, as 
they furnish a specimen of his re-. 
fined taste, pious reflexions, and 
missionary feglings : 

“ After our morning devotions, we 
took some tracts and a Testament, and 
went toa mill near us, where three or 
four Greeks live. Found one of them 
grinding grain. Another soon came in. 
Both were able to read. We read to 
them the address to the church in Sardis, 
and then the account of the day of 
judgment, Matt. xxv. Conversed with 
them about what we read, and then spoke 
of the Lord’s day, and endeavoured to 
explain its design, and gave them some 
Tracts. We had our usual forenoon 
service in the upper part of the mill; 
and could not refrain from weeping 
while we sung the 74th Psalm, and prayed 
among the ruins of Sardis. Here were 
once a few names which had not defiled 
their garments; and they are now walk- 
ing with their Redeemer in white. But, 
alas! the church asa body had — 
name to live, while they were in reality 
dead; and they did not hear the voice 
of merciful admonition, and did not 
strengthen the things which were ready 
to die. Wherefore the candlestick has 
been removed out of its place. In the 
afternoon we walked out and enjoyed a 
season of social worship in the ‘field. 
This has been a solemn, and we trust a 
profitable Sabbath to us. Our own situ. 
ation, and the scenery around us, have: 
conspired to give a pensive melancholy 
turn to our thoughts, Our eye . has 
affected our hearts, while we beheld 
around us the ruins of this once splendid 
city, with nothing now to be seen but a 
few mud huts, inhabited by ignorant, 
stupid, filthy Turks, and the only men 
who bear the Christian name, at work all 
day in their mill. Every thing seems, as 
if God had cursed the » and left it 
to the dominion of n.”--pp. 124 
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Speaking of the ruins of Ephe- 
sus, he says: 

“The grownd was covered with 
high grass or grain, and a very heavy 
dew rendered the walking rather un- 
pleasant. On the east side of the hill 
we found nothing worthy of notice; no 

of having been occupied for 
batidings. On the north side was the 
circus or stadium. Its length, from east 
to west, is forty rods, or one stadium. 
The north or lower side was supported 
by arches which still remain. area 
where the races used to be performed, is 
how afield of wheat. At the west end 
was the gate. The walls adjoining it are 
still standing, and of considerable height 
and strength. North of the stadium, 
and separated only by a street, is.a large 
mare enclosed with fallen walls, and 
filled with the ruins of various edifices. 
A street running north and south divides 
this. square in the centre. West of the 
stadium is an elevation of ground, level 
on the top, with an immense pedestal in 
the centre of it. What building stood 
there, it is not easy to say.. Between 
this and the stadium was a street passing 
from the great plain north of Ephesus 
into the midst of the city. 

** I found on the plains of Ephesus 
some Greek peasants, men ees 

ed in pulling up tares and weeds 
jaan ens reminded me of 
Matt, xiii. 28. I addressed them in 
Romaic, but found they understood very 
little of it, as they usually answered me 
im Turkish. I ascertained, however, that 
all belonged to villages at a distance, 
came there tolabour. Not one of 
them could read, but they said, there 
were. priests and a school-master in the 
wae to which they belonged, who could 
= I gave them woe a —_ 

y ised to give to their priests an 
po carm ' Tournefort says, that 
when he was at Ephesus there were thirty 
or forty Greek families there. Chan- 
dier found only ten or twelve individuals. 
Now'no human being lives near Ephesus ; 
and in Aiasaluck, which may be considered 
as Ephesus under another name, though 
not on precisely the same spot of ground, 
there are merely a few miserable Turkish 
huts. The candlestick is removed ont of 
. ‘© How doth the city sit soli- 
tary that was full of people !’ 

While wandering among the ruins, 
it was impossible not to think, with deep 
interest, of the events which have trans- 
pired on this spot. Here has been dis- 
played, from time to time, all the skill 
of the architect, the musician, the tra- 

» and the orator, Here.some of 
most splendid works of man. have 





been seen in all their glory, and here the 
event has shown their transitory nature. 
How interesting would it be to stand 
among these walls, and have before the 
mind a full view of the history of Ephe- 
sus from its first foundation till now ! 


sports of Pagans, succeeded by the 
preaching, the prayers, the holy and 
peaceable lives of the first Chris - 
these Christians martyred, but their re- 
ligion still triumphing--pagan rites and 
pagan sports abolished, and the simple 
worship of Christ instituted in their room. 
We might see the city conquered and 
reconquered, destroyed and rebuilt, tilk 
finally Christianity, arts, learning, and 
prosperity, all vanish before the pestife- 
rous breath of ‘ the only people whose 
sole occupation has been to destroy.’ 

“The plain of Ephesus is now very 
unhealthy, owing to the fogs and mist 
which almost continually rest upon it. 
The land, however, is rich, and the sur- 
rounding country is both fertile and 
healthy. The adjacent hills would fur- 
nish many delightful situations for vil- 
lages, if the difficulties were removed 
which are thrown in the way by a des- 
potic government, oppressive agas, and 
wandering banditti.”’-- pp. 130--132. 

During this tour, Mr. F. visited 
the sites of all the seven churches, 
except that of Laodicea. The 
object for which he, and his col- 
league, Mr. Parsons, had been 
sent out, was to establish a mis- 
sion in Palestine. But circum- 
stances prevented him from reach- 
ing that country till April, 1823. 
We leave him to describe his own 
impressions, on reaching the once 
glorious ry ae of that now de- 
graded land : 

“* With feelings not easily described, 
about 4 o’clock we entered JERUSALEM. 
The scenes and events of 4000 years 
rushed upon our minds ; events, in which 
heaven, and earth, and hell, have felt 
the deepest interest. ‘This was the place 
selected 1 Hos Almighty for his dwell- 
ing, and here his glory was rendered 
yisible. This was ‘ the perfection of 
beauty,’ and the ‘ glory of all lands.’ 
Here David sat and tuned his harp, and 
sang the praises of Jehovah. Hither the 
tribes came up to worship. Here en- 
raptnred prophets saw bright visions of 
the world above, and received messages 
from on high for guilty man. Here our 
Lord and Saviour came in the form of 
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a servant, and groaned, and wept, and 
poured out his soul unto death, to re- 
deem us. from sin, and save as from 
hell. Here too, the wrath of an incen- 
sed God has been poured out upon his cho- 
sen people and has laid waste ris heritage. 

“ JERUSALEM appears, in a poner 
.view, to be situated on the side of a 
mountain, descending toward the east, 
where it is divided from mount Olivet by 
the valley of Cedron. The summit, of 
the mountain is considerably higher than 
the city, so that in coming from Jaffa, 
you arrive near Jerusalem before you 
gee it. 

Ona nearer view of the city, you 
perceive that it is built on several hills, 
viz. Zion at the south-west part, Calvary 
at the north-west, Moriah at the south- 
‘east, and Bezetha at the north-east. 
According to the ancient descriptions of 
the city, it included another hill called 
Acra. This hill it is not now easy to 
distinguish ; at least, we see nothing 
which corresponds entirely to the de- 
scription of it given by Josephus. There 
is a hill between Zion and Moriah, which 
‘corresponds well to the east part of Acra. 
Josephus says, the valley of the cheese- 
mongers, which divided Acra from Zion, 
went out to Siloam. This applies pre- 
cisely to the hill in question ; but Jose- 
phus adds, that Acra was in the form of 
acrescent. This does not apply to the 
hill of which we speak. Possibly this 
hill may have been anciently connected 
with what is now the west part of Zion, 
and separated by a small valley from the 
«ity of David. Before Titus besieged 
Jerusalem, it had been captured five 
times, and once demolisbed entirely by 
the Babylonians, Titus spared the west 
wall aon three towers, ‘ but for all the 
rest of the wall, it was so thoroughly laid 
even with the ground, by those that dug 
‘it up to the foundation, that there was 
left nothing to make those that came 
thither believe that it had ever been in- 
inhabited.’ And since the time of Titus, 
Jerusalem has been often plundered, 
and at least partially destroyed. In the 
space of so many ages, it is to be ex- 
pected, that some valleys should be filled 
up, and some hills levelled. It is also 
extremely difficult to trace little ascents 
and descents in an area covered with build- 
ings of various heights. Whether the 
west part of what seems now to be Zion, 
was formerly a part of Acra or not, it is 
difficult to decide. The Jews at nt 
call the whole hill Zion. We shall there- 
fore speak of it as such, and give the 
tame Acra to the till which lies between 
Zion and Moriah. 

“The south wall passes over mount 
Zion, wear its summil, so that a great 


pert of the hill is without the city. 
th of the hill is the deep valley of the 
son of Hinnom ; the same valley, turn- 
ing Soe penene —" likewise on the 
west. e valleys, which separate it in 
the city from anor on the north, and 
Acra on the north-east, are not deep. 
Moriah has on the east the deep valley 
of Cedron. On the south of it, without 
the city, is a little elevation which is 
marked on D’Anville’s map as Ophel, ; 
thence the descent is steep, till you come 
to the fountain of Siloah. The valleys 
north and west of Moriah at present are 
not very deep. Calvary was perhaps 
only a small elevation on a greater bill, 
which is now the north-west part of the 
city; but the name is now given to the 
whole hill. Bezetha is separated from 
Calvary by a wide valley; and east of 
Calvary is the dividing valley between 
Moriah and Bezetha, in which is the 
pool of Bethesda. 

** We have viewed Jerusalem from 
different stations, have walked around 
it and within it, and have stood on the 
monnt of Olives, with Josephus’ descrip- 
tion of it in our hands, trying to discover 
the hills and valleys as laid down by him, 
near 1,800 years ago; and after all our 
research, we compare Jerusalem to a 
beautiful person, whom we have not seen 
for many years, and who has passed 
through a great variety of changes and 
misfortunes, which have caused the rose 
on her cheeks to fade, her flesh to con- 
sume away, and her skin to become dry 
and withered, and have covered her face 
with the wrinkles of age; but who still 
retains some general features, by which 
we recognize her as the person who used 
to be the delight of the circle in which 
she moved. Such is the present appear- 
ance of this Holy City, which was once 
‘ the perfection of beauty, the joy of the 
whole earth.’ 

“ Jerusalem, as to general form, ma 
be called a square, or rather a rhomboid, 
for the north-east and south-west angles 
are acute, and the north-west and south- 
east are obtuse. The east wall is néar- 
ly straight the whole length. On the 


‘north and south sides, the wall makes a 


bend outwardly, and on the west side it 
makes an inward bend, so that it would 
not be very inaccurate to call the city a 
heptagon. There are, likewise, many 
little irregularities in the wall. 

“ We measured the = by -s, and 
the following is the result :—West side, 
768 paces; south side, 1,149 ; east side, 
943; north side, 1,419; total, 4,279 


paces. 
“ Allowing five paces to a rood, this 

gives 856 roods, or about two miles and 

two thirds, for the circumference of the 
3C 2 
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city. Maundrel measured the city, and 
Sodged it to be two miles and a half in 
circhimfererice. According to Josephus, 
it was 33 furlongs in circumference be- 
fore Titus destroyed it. Moant Zion 
was then included, and thé ¢ity seems 
from his description to have extended 
farther north than it does now. The 
-wall of the city is high, but not thick. 
From counting the rows of stonés, we 
- suppose the height, in different places, 
to be 40, 50, and perhaps 66 feet. There 
isa castle, with two towers, on thie west 
side, a little south of Jaffa’s gate, to 
which travellers have given the name of 
Pisan’s Tower. For a little distance 
hear the north-east corner, there is a 
trerith without the wall, but now nearly 
filled up. 

** In regard to the population of Jeru- 
salem, the following estimate seems to 
us as correct probably as any one we 
have heard, viz. Mussulmans, 10,000; 
Jews, 6,000; Greeks, 2,000; Catholics, 
1,600 ; Arminians, 500; total 20,000. 

“The Jews themselves say, that they 
have only 600 families of Sephartim, or 
Spanish Jews, and 25 families of Ash- 
kenasim, or Polish Jews. But some 
think the Jews more numerous than the 
Mussulmans. ‘They occnpy, however, 
a much smaller part of the city than the 
Turks and Arabs. The Arminians live 
in and around their convent on Mcunt 
Zion ; the Greeks and Catholics have 
‘their convents and houses on ‘fount 
‘Calvary. The Turks and Arabs occupy 
Bezetha, and all the eastern part of the 
‘city, and have scattered dwellings in 
every quarter. The Jews live in the 
‘dust between Zion and Moriah. ‘Tlie 
whole area of the ‘aticient Jewish temple 
on Moriah, which now encloses the mosque 
‘of Omar, fs wailed in, and none but 
Mussulmans are allowed to enter it on 
pain of death. In and near it are four 
‘minarets. Thefe ate two others ‘on Be- 
zetha, one dn Acra, one ‘én Zion, and 
‘two on Calvary, placed on oppdsite'sides 
of the Holy Sepulchre, like tlie two 
bo as ‘on the right and left of our 


“The Jews have a number of 
*gogues, all connected ether, in the 
bw where they live. e charch of 
the Holy Sepulchre ‘sténds on Calvary. 
The Ca have ont convent on the 
same monntain. The Greeks have twelve 
‘here, and one near Zion Gate. The 
‘Arminians have three convents on mourit 
Zion, ‘a large one and a small orfe in the 
‘city, arid another a little without Zion 
, where, it is believed, the hotise of 
Caiaphas stool, in which Jesus was ar- 
Yainged, and where Peter denied him. 
‘The Copts, Syrians, and Abyssinians, 


Syna- 


have also each a small convent. The 
houses are of stone, most of them low 
and irregular, with: flat roofs or ter- 
races, in the middle of which usually 
rises a small dome. ‘The ndows 
are small, and those toward the street 
have usually wry iron grates for de- 
fence, and then fine wooden grates to 
prevent the women from being seen: by 
those who pass. The streets are narrow, 
and most of them irregular. There are 
but few gardens in the city. 

“ Jerusalem is seen to best advantage 
from mount Olivet. We, however, see 
most of the city from the terrace of the 
convent where we lodge. The temple is 
seen to the best advantage from the ter- 
race of the governor’s house. Here is 
seen, not a single mosque, but a col- 
lection of mosques and oratories. Thre 
two principal buildings are called El Aksa, 
and El Sahhara. Around them the va- 
cant aréa is covered with green grass, 
interspersed with paved walks and trees, 
which furnish an agreeable shade to the 
loitering Turk, Ali Bey has given a good 
description of the temple, and its vari- 
ous buildings, and of the foolish opinions 
of the Turks concerning them.”’—-pp. 
258—262. 

“A little past noon, we walked 
down to the west wall of the temple, 
on mount Moriah, where the Jews go on 
Friday to lament over the destruction of 
the temple. The wall where we saw 
them appeared to be fifty or sixty feet 
high ; in the lower part of it were nine 
rows of stones, each about three feet and 
a half thick ; and then sixteen rows of 
smaller ones. These two parts of the 
wall appear to have been built at diffe- 
rent times. Probably the lower stones 
were employed in the second temple ; 
for though its walls were thrown down, 
there is no reason to su that all the 
stones were removed. The Jews them~- 
selves say that no part of the wall of the 
second temple now exists. The Jews 
pay annually a certain sum to the Turks 
for the privilege of visiting this place. 
We found about thirty of them sitting on 
the ground near the wall, and reading 
from their Hebrew books. It was deep- 
ly affecting to sée these lineal descend- 
ants of Abraham, niost of them poor and 
ragged, sitting in the dust, and paying 
for the privilege of weeping, where their 
fathers sung, and rejoited, and triamph- 

“ed; miserable slaves on ‘the very spot 
where their fathers were mighty kings ! 
‘A:Jew accompanied us. In the market 
a Turk, too lazy to light his own pipe, 
‘edtled on the Jew to-do it forttim. The 
Jew refused, and the Turk was rising in 
a'rage to pursue him, when iving 
‘that the Jew was accompanying us, he 
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desisted. Sodn after this, a Tutkish 
peasant, who was carrying a sack of 
water, called to the Jew in a very domi- 
neering manner, to assist in emptying 
the water into a véssel. We interfered, 
and nothing more was said. Poor Jews! 
when will they learn the true cause of 
their oppréssion, and repent and turn to 
God.”’—pp. 284, 235. 


His account of the Samaritans 
at Sichem is brief, but very inte- 
resting. | 


* Atteh left Nazareth for Jerusalem, 
and in little moré than an hour we en- 
tered the large, beautiful, and fertile 
— of Esdraelon. Carmel was in sight 
far to the west, and Tabor standing at 
the north-east part of the plain, and 
Hermon running into it from the east. 
We were near five hours in riding across 
‘the plain to Jenin, where we put up for 
the night. This plain, if properly culti- 
vated, would no doubt support thirty or 
forty villages, of two or three thousand 
souls each. Yet in crossing the plain, 
we could see only four or five miserably 
‘inhabited, mean villages. It is easy to 
Amagine what effects would be produced 
here, should the country fall into the 
hands of a liberal Christian government. 
Tabor and Hermon would rejoice. 

** In eight hours and a half, rode from 
Jenin to Naploos, or Nablous, the Sy- 
‘char, Sichem, or Shechem of Scripture. 
Though we were travelling all day among 
hills, yet our road was not very uneven. 
We crossed many narrow valleys of very 
wich soil, which, with proper cultivation, 
would become indeed, ‘ fat valleys.’ 
Owing to the ignorance of our guide, we 
sawee the site of Samaria. Naplovs is 
a large town situated in a valley, which 
Tuns east and west, and by its groves of 
olive trees, producing an abundance of 
olives and oil, it is rendered a ‘ fat val- 
ley.’ See Isaiah xxiii. Mount Gerizim 
rises near the town on the south, and 
mount Ebal on the north. 

“ Just as we were entering the town, 
we learned that the musselim died this 
morning. A company of ‘ mourning 
women,’ and children at the gate, were 
‘shrieking and beating their breasts. 
Other companies were doing the same in 
other parts of the city. Sometimes their 
screams were very dolorous, and they 
‘beat their breasts severely. At other 
‘times, their music had so thach of a 
‘cheerful air, that, had I not ‘known the 
occasion of it, I should have taken it for 
a demonstration of joy rather than of 
grief; then again succeeded the most 
dolorous shrieks, and viclént beat- 
sings of the breast. These women are 


hired ‘to niourn thus. See Jer. ix. 17, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 25. and Amos v. 16, 

** After taking some refreshment, went 
to visit the Samaritans, having first sent 
to the kohen, or priest, to know if a visit 
would be agreeable. His name is Shal- 
mar ben Tabiah. His first name he 
sometimes pronounces Salome. I believe 
it is the same as Solomon, which the 
Jews in Jerusalem now pronounce Shio- 
ma. He received us in a neat apart- 
ment, and we immediately entered into 
conversation. Ten or twelve other mem- 
bers of the sect soon came in. Our con- 
versation was in Arabic. They represent 
the number of their houses to be 20 or 
30,- about 69 pay the capitation tax. 
They say there are no other Samaritans 
in this country, but they are quite disposed 
to think they are numerous in other 
parts of the world. In Paris thay sup- 
pose they were very numerous, until, in 
atime of war between the French and 
some other nation, the Samaritans were 
dispersed, They enquired whether there 
are any Samaritans in England, and 
seemed not at all gratified when we told 
them, no. On learning that I was from 
America, they inquired if there are Sa- 
maritans there. 1 told them no; but 
they confidently asserted the contrary, 
and that there are also many in India. 

‘“‘They maintain that they are the 
lineal descendants of Jacob; the kohen 
and his sons only, of the tribe of Levi ; 
one family from the tribe of Benjamin, ; 
four or five from Manasseh, and the rest 
from Ephraim. We asked what they 
would do for a priest, if the kohen and 
his sons should die, and thus the tribe 
of Levi become extinct. They replied 
({hazah ma beseer) ‘ this does not hap- 
~~ They all speak Arabic, but their 

ks and public prayers are in Samari- 
tan. They call their language Hebrew, 
and that which we call Hebrew they call 
Jewish ; for they say their language is 
the true Hebrew in which the law was 
given. The difference consists in the 
use of a different alphabet and different 
pronunciation. They go three times a 
year to mount Gerizim to worship, but 
do not offer sacrifices there now, as they 
did formerly, lest they should be molest- 
ed by the Turks. But they offer their 
sacrifices in a more private way in the 
city. We underst them to say that 
they have no daily sacrifice. We visited 
their synagogue. It is asmall, dark, but 
neat room, with an altar, but without 
seats. We were obliged, before en- 
tering, to pull off, not only oer over- 
shoes, but also our slippers, which 
‘are not prohibited, evem in mesques ; 
and Mr. Jowett was obliged to take 
off an outer garment which he wears, 











that is lined with fur. No person 
van the altar, except the 
kohen and his eee oe : “A 

“ They expect a iah, who is to 
a prophet and king, but a mere man, to 
live 120 years as Moses did, and to reign 
at Naploos over all the world. Those 
who do not receive him, are to be de- 
stroyed with the sword. The promise 
concerning the woman’s seed, does not, 
they believe, refer to the Messiah; but 
that concerning a prophet like unto 
Moses, does refer to him, as does also that 
concerning Shiloh. Gen. xlix. 10. They 
admit the sense of this passage as given 
in our translation, and try to shew that 
there is still a sceptre somewhere in the 
hands of Judah. The Messiah will come 
when Israel repents. They 7 story 
of the separation between Israel and 
Judah, under Jeroboam and Rehoboam, 
is a lie of the Jews. ‘The city of Luz or 
Bethel, they say, was on mount Geri- 
zim. Gen. xxviii. 19. Jebus, they say, 
was also on this mount, and that Judges 
xix. 10, as it stands in our copies, is not 
true. 

* Renewed our visit to the Sama- 
ritans. We had yesterday requested 
to see their ancient copy of the law. 
The kohen objected, but after much 
persuading, and indirectly presenting 
the motive which generally prevails in 
this country, that is, the offer of money, 
he at last consented to show it to us this 
morning. In order to do it, he said he 
must first bathe, and then put on a par- 
ticular dress for the occasion. On our 
arrival at the synagogue, we waited 
a short time, and he ot ergy 8 — 
‘the synagogue, roac e altar. 
kneeled and pat Ake face to the floor, 
then opened the little closet which con- 
tained the holy book, kneeled and put 
his face to the floor again, then brought 
out the brass case, which contamed the 
roll, and opened it so as to show us the 
manuscript, but we were not allowed to 
touch it. It isin the Samaritan charac- 
‘ter, and the kohen says it was written by 
Abishua, the grandson of Aaron, thirteen 
‘years after the death of Moses, and 3,260 

ears ago. See 1 Chron. vi. 4. Another 
case stood near this, containing an 
exact copy of the original manuscript, 
‘said to have been made 800 years ago. 
On a shelf in the synagogue were a con- 
*siderable number of copies of the Sa- 
‘maritan Pentatuech. We saw also the 
relic of the Polyglott Bible mentioned 
by Maundrell. The Bible of the Samari- 
‘tans contains only the five books of 
Moses. They have Joshua aud Judges, 
but in separate books They say that 
“since Joshua, there has been no prophet. 
tte was the disciple of Moses, and infe- 
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whether the Samaritans held. it lawful te 
read the books of Christians. They said 
there was no law against it, and we left 
with them one Testament in Arabic, and 
another in Hebrew. 

** At noon left Naploos. A little way 
from the gate we observed, on our right 
hand, a mosque, which I suppose to be 
the one that travellers have mentioned 
as the place peng by Jacob * at the 
hand of the children of Hamor,’ Gen. 
xxxiii. 19. Jacob’s well is to be seen 
near by, but through the ignorance of 
our guide, we missed it. At six o’clock 
we arrived at Singil, and took lodgings 
with a Greek family, the only Christian 
family in the place. Before our arrival, 
we were overtaken by a heavy rain ”’— 
pp. 319—323. 

After two years and a half, spent 
in wearisome journies, and other 
toilsome efforts for the conversion 
of the Jews chiefly, this devoted 
missionary died at Bayroot, a 
town near the foot of Mount Le- 
banon, on the 23d of October, 
1825. The period of his conflict 
was short; but his missionary la- 
bours were far from being unim- 
portant. The field which he en- 
deavoured to cultivate, is, at 

resent, one of great barrenness. 

ut the seeds of divine truth, 
which he was enabled to scatter, 
were many. And “ God is not 
unrighteous to forget his work of 
faith, and labour of love.” 

Mr. F, possessed many of the 
quatifications of a genuine mission - 
ary ia an eminent degree. His piety 
was elevated; for he habitually 
lived near to God. His zeal was 
ardent and persevering, his faith 
lively and strong. He was not 
discouraged by difficulties, He 
pursued the path of duty stead- 
fastly and undauntedly, firmly 
persuaded, that the cause of 
Christ must ultimately triumph 
over all opposition. His com- 
passion for the souls of perishing 
men, whether Pagans or Mahome- 
dans, Jews or nominal Christians, 
was great. For the spiritual in- 


terests of the natural posterity of 
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Abraham he felt a peculiar solici- 
tude, . This solicitude made him 
anxious to labour with assiduity, 
willing to endure privation with 
cheerfulness, that he might be the 
instrument of their conversion. 
With devotedness to the mission- 
ary cause, and ardent in seeking 
its advancement, he seems to have 
united decision and prudence ; so 
that he guarded against undue 
timidity on the one hand, and rash 
precipitancy onthe other. “If,” 
says his biographer, “he did not 
exhibit the power and splendour 
of pre-eminent talents, and the fas- 
cinating refinements of elegant 
literature, he evinced what is of 
more importance, the quenchless 
ardour of Christian zeal, regulated 
by a sound mind, and a facility for 
making readily such acquisitions 
ashis workrequired.” If his talents 
were not dazzling, his habits were 
certainly persevering and laborious, 
He possessed a considerable faci- 
lity in the acquisition of languages, 
and an ability to learn readily the 
manners of the people among whom 
he was called to mingle, and to 
accommodate himself to their pe- 
culiar customs, and particular cir- 
cumstances. Before the close of 
his short career, he was able to 
preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ in Italian, French, modern 
Greek, and Arabic! In this fact 
we see a confirmation of what an 
eminent missionary once said,— 
‘** Prayer and pains will do any- 


thing.” 


Mr. Fisk’s memoir is compiled 


from his journals, letters, and 
other papers, so that, in a great 
measure, he is his own biographer. 
The account of his travels in 
Egypt, and thence to Palestine, 
in company with Mr. King, and 
the celebrated Mr, Wolf; and 
that of his subsequent journeys in 
the Holy Land, will be perused 
with great interest, by all who are 
anxious for the Redeemer’s king. 
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dom. The volume ought to be at- 
tentively read by Christians gene- 
rally, but especially by those, 
who, in any way, have their at- 
tention and their efforts directed 
toward the conversion of the hea- 
then. Unlike religious novels, it 
is a book from which much real 
good may be derived; and while 
the understanding and the heart are 
improved by it, the taste will not 
be vitiated orcorrupted. Those who 
have the opportunity, should put it 
intothe hands of their young friends, 
particularly, such of them as may 
have a desire for the missionary 
work. It ought to form a part of 
the select library of those, who 
embark to preach the Gospel in 
distant lands, 

May that spirit, which has been 
so liberally poured out upon the 
Awmerican churches, raise up, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, many 
such missionaries as Fisk was! 
Then ‘shall the wilderness and 
the solitary place be glad for 
them, and the desert rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” ‘Then may 
the idols of the nations quake for 
their shrines, and Satan tremble 
for his kingdom, And then may 
Zion sing, and the daughter of 
Jerusalem rejoice. 





The Family Monitor, or a Help to Domes- 
tic Happiness. By John Angell James. 
12mo. Westley and Davis. 


THis is a subject so often and so 
variously essayed, that the very 
title of the book may dull the 
edge of curiosity, and deprive the 
distinguished name of its author of 
some portion of that excitement 
which has uniformly attended it. 
It is hence expedient to announce, 
at the outset, that this is one of 
those productions whose excel- 
lence and utility will be found in 
the inverse ratio to the expecta- 
tions of fastidious readers. We 
must, therefore, take upon us at 
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ence to set aside all that sort of 
reluctance to read the book, which 
may be awakened by a trite suh- 
ject, and worn. out title. It is 
well known, that the pen of Mr. 
James, like his tongue, can pro- 
duce nothing but what is vigorous 
and stirring. His mind, if less 
profound, and his thinking, if less 
eondeused, than that of some other 
distinguished preachers and wri- 
ters, is, however, more calculated 
for impression and _ usefulness. 
His publications are all of so un- 
exceptionable a class, and, in ge- 
neral, so well composed, that we 
eould never bring ourselves to 
point out minor defects, nor to 
give them a faint recommendation. 
But we congratulate the author, on 
the increasing interest and excel- 
lence of his writings. Several of 
his later productions are marked 
by adecided improvement, both in 
the composition and the matter; 
and the present volume bespeaks 
a mind richly imbued with the 
principle and the spirit of our el- 
der divines, It is impossible to 
peruse either this volume, or its 
predecessor on Christian Charity, 
without perceiving that Mr. James 
has been a diligent and success- 
ful pupil in this school. He has 
imbibed much of their fervour, and 
writes with a large portion of that 
evangelical authority, mingled 
with persuasive earnestness and 
suavity, which imparts to the 
writings of such men as Baxter, a 
mysterious power over the hearts 
of men. His works are not de- 
signed for the learned, but are ad- 
mirably adapted to the common 
understanding. He deals in no 
subtleties of thought or criticism, 
but liberally and impartially dis- 

enses wholesome truth. | There 
is @ happy mixture ef doctrinal 
sentiment, with practical admoni- 
tion, pervading all his publications. 
He always writes like a man in 
earnest, and eyen his occasional 
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impetuosity and good-natured 
frankness, sometimes a little deti- 
cientin caution upon nice questions, 
please us more than the jealous re- 
serve and indecision of other writers. 
He is eminently a man of decision 
and prowptitude. He has a fixed 
opinion upon all points of Chris- 
tian duty and casuistry ; and, with 
a fearlessness and fidelity charac- 
teristic of the uncompromising 
spirit of Christianity, he utters the 
honest dictates of a warm and sin- 
cere heart. ‘We shall not enter 
into any lengthened description of 
the contents of this volume. It 
consists of seven chapters, all: 
illustrative of the duties connected 
with the domestic constitution. 
These duties are pointed out with 
very considerable ability and dis- 
crimination. There are many 
passages, which are pointed, close, 
and searching in a high degree. 
Few heads of families can peruse 
the book, without feeling the pang 
of conviction, and the blush of 
shame for important duties ne- 
glected, or the criminal indulgence 
of dispositions prejudicial to the 
happiness, or the best interests of 
their family connexions. Our 
readers, however, shall judge for 
themselves of the general excel- 
lence of this publication ; and we 
wish them to be aware, that the 
extracts we present are not selected’ 
as heauties, but as fair specimens 
of the ordinary manner and matter 
of the whole volume. 


“ The domestic constitution is a divine 
institute. God formed it himself, ‘ He 
taketh the solitary, and setteth him in, 
families ;’ and like all the rest of his 
works, it is well and wisely done. It is, 
as a system of government, quite unique ; 
neither below the heavens, nor ve 
them, is there any thing precisely like it. 
In some respects it resembles the civil 
government of a state: in others, the 
ecclesiastical rule of a church ; and it is 
there that the church and the state 
may be said to meet. ‘ This meeting, 
however, is only dn a very small wale, 
and under yery peculiar circumstances, 
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When directed as it should be, ever 
family has a sacred character, inasmuc 
as the head of it acts the part of both the 
ss ae and priest of the household, by 
tructing them in the knowledge, and 
leading them in the worship of God ; 
while at the same time, he discharges the 
duties of aking, by supporting a system 
of order, subordination and discipline. 
Conformably with its nature, is its de- 
sign : beyond the benefit of the indivi- 
duals which compose it, and which is its 
first and immediate object, it is intended 
to promote the welfare of the national 
community to which it belongs, and of 
which it is a part: hence every nation 
has stamped a great value on the family 
compact, and guarded it with the most 
powerful sanctions. Well instructed, 
well ordered, and well governed families, 
are the springs, which, from their retire. 
ments, send forth the tributary streams 
that make up by their confluence, the 
majestic flow of national greatness and 
prosperity : nor can any state be prospe- 
rous, where family order and subordina- 
tion are generally neglected ; nor other- 
wise than prosperous, whatever be its 
political form, where these are generally 
maintained. It is certainly under the 
wise instruction, and the impartial sceptre 
of a father, and within the little family 
circle, that the son becomes a good citi- 
ren ; it is by the fire side, and upon the 
family hearth, that loyalty, and patrio- 
tism, and every public virtue grows ; as 
it isin disordered families, that factious 
demagogues, and turbulent rebels, and 
tyrannical oppressors, are trained up to 
be their neighbour’s torment, or their 
country’s scourge. It is there that the 
thorn and the briar, to use the elegant 
simile of the prophet, or the myrtle and 
the fir tree are reared, which are in fu- 
ture time, to be the ornament and de- 
ae or the deformity and misery of the 


** But, has the domestic constitution a 
reference only to the present world and 
its perishable interests? By no means. 
All God’s arrangements for man, view 
him, and are chiefly intended for him, in 
his relation to eternity. The eye of 
Deity is upon that immortality to which 
he has destined tlre haman race. ‘ Every 
family, has in fact, a sacred character 
belonging to it, which may indeed, be 
forgotten or disdained ; but the family 
is constituted, and ought, therefore, to 
be conducted with the prospect of the 
rising generation following that which 
precedes it, not only to the grave, but to 
eternity.’ Every member of every 
household is an immortal creature ; every 
one that leaves the circle by death, goes 
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into an eternity of torment or of bliss. 
Now since all the institutes of God look 
to another world as their chief and ulti- 
mate reference, surely, surely, that in- 
stitute which is the most powerful of all, 
in the formation of character, must be 
considered as set up with a special inten- 
tion to prepare the subjects of it for 
“ glory, honour, immortality, and eternal 
life.” 

“+ Noone judges aright of this household 
compact, nor can any be in a capacity 
rightly to perform its duties, who does 
not consider this double relation which 
it bears to the state and to the church, 
and who does not view it us a pre- 
paratory system, for training up the 
good citizen and the real Christian And 
for these objects, how great is the power 
which it really possesses: how consider- 
able is the mutual influence of husbands 
and wives, in moulding each others tastes, 
or modifying each others dispositions ; of 
parents, in forming the character of their 
children and servants; and of brothérs 
and sisters, in stimulating and guiding 
each others pursuits. The power of other 
constitutions is remote, occasional, and 
feeble ; but this is close, constant, and 
mighty. With other systems, the charac- 
ter is only casually brought into contact ; 
but this always touches us. We live, and 
move, and have our being, in the very 
centre of it. So powerful is the influence 
of this association on its members, that it 
has preserved them, by the blessing of 
God, in the possession of piety and mo- 
rality, in times and places of the greatest 
corruption of manners, £ On what van- 
tage ground does the conscientious Chris- 
tian parent here stand! The springs of 
public and social lite may be greatly cor- 
rupted ; the nation in which he dwells 
may degenerate into licentiousness, into 
idolatry, or into the most daring infidelity. 
Retiring then to this sacred enclosure, he 
may entrench himself, and there, lifting 
up a standard for God, either wait the 
approach of better days, or leave a few 
behind him, on whom the best blessings 
of those days, will certainly descend. 
Though the heavens be shut up and there 
be no dew, the little enclosure which he 
cultivates, like the fleece of Gideon, will 
discover evident marks of the Divine 
favour. It actually seems as though in 
the wide scene, where the vices of the 
age, may, and can reign triamphant, this 
were some secure and sacred retreat, into 
which they cannot, dare not enter.”— 
pp. 3—6. 

Mr. James then describes the 
mutual and special duties of bus- 
bands and wives, properly consi- 
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dering marriage as the root of do- 
mestic duties, and as influencing 
the domestic constitution, in all its 
ramifications, and for successive 
generations. In the close of the 
chapter on mutual duties, we find 
the following just and important 
remarks : 


“ Mutual SyMparTnHy is required. 

** Sickness may call for this, and females 
seem both formed and inclined by nature 
to yield it. 


*O woman! in our honrs of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!’ 


** Unwilling, and indeed, nnable to 
subscribe to the former part of this de- 
scription, I do most readily assent to the 
truth of the latter. If we could do with- 
out her and be happy in health, what are 
we in sickness without her presence and 
her tender offices? Can we smooth, as 
woman can, the pillow on which the sick 
man lays bis head? No. We cannot ad- 
minister the medicine or the food as she 
can. There is a softness in her touch, a 
lightness in her step, a skill in her ar- 
rangements,-a sympathy looking down 
upon us from her ing eye, which 
ours wants. Many a female, by her de- 
voted and kind attentions in a season of 
sickness, has drawn back to herself that 
cold and alienated heart, which neither 
her: charms could hold, nor her claims 
recover. I entreat you, therefore, mar- 
tied females, to put forth all your power 
to soothe and please in the season of your 
husband’s sickwess. Let him see you 
willing to make any sacrifices of pleasure, 
ease, or sleep, to minister to his comfort. 
Let there be a tenderness in your man- 
ner, a wakeful attention and sympathy 
in your look, asomething that seems to 
say, your only comfort in his affliction, is 
to employ yourselves in alleviating it. 
Hearken with patience and kindness to 
the tale of his lighter, and even of ‘his 
imaginary woes. A cold, heartless, awk- 
ward, ansympathising woman, is an ex- 
ception from pogo role, and there~ 
fore, the severer libel upon her sex. 

“ Nor is this sympathy exclusively the 
duty of the wife: but belongs equally to 
the husband. He cannot, it is true, per- 
form the same offices for her, which she 
can discharge for him : but much he can 
do, and all he can he should do. Her 
sickuesses are generally more numerous 


and heavy than his; she'is likely, there- 
fore, to make more frequent ealls upon 
his tender interest and attention. Many 
of her ailments are the consequence of 
becoming his wife :' she was, perhaps, in 
full vigour, till she became a mother, and 
from that time, never had a moment’s 
perfect ease or strength again. - That 
event which sent into his heart the joys 
of a parent, dismissed from her frame the 
comforts of health. And shall he: look 
with discontent, and indifference, and 
insensibility, upon that delicate flower, 
which, before he transplanted it to his 
garden, glowed in beauty and in fra- 
grance, to the admiration of every spee- 
tator? Shall he now cease to regard it 
with any pleasure, or sympathy, and 
seem as if he wished it gone, to make 
room for another, forgetting that it was 
he that sent the worm to the root, and 
caused its head to droop, and its colours 
to fade? Husbands, I call upon you for 
all the skill and tenderness of love, on 
behalf of your wives, if they are weak 
and sickly. Watch by their couch, talk 
with them, pray with them, wake with 
them. In all their afflictions, be you 
afflicted. Never listen heedlessly to 
their complaints ; and oh, by all that: is 
sacred in conjugal affection, I implore 
_ never, by your cold neglect, or petu- 

nt expressions, or discontented look, to 
call up in their imaginations, umasually 
sensitive at such a season, the phantom of 
a fear, that the disease which hasdestroy- 
ed their health, has done the same for 
your affection. Oh, spare their bosom 
the agonizing pangs of supposing, ‘that 
they are living to be a barden to your 
disappointed heart. The cruelty of that 
man wants a name, and I know of none 
sufficiently emphatic, who denies ‘his 
sympathy to a suffering woman, whose 
only sin is a broken constitution, and 
whose calamity is the-result of) her mar- 
riage. Such a man does the work of a 
murderer, without his punishment, and 
in some instances, without his reproach ; 
but not always without his design or his 
remorse. 

‘+ But sympathy should be exercised by 
man and wife, not only in reference to 
their sicknesses, but to all their afflictions, 
whether personal or relative ; all their 
sorrows shoald be common: like two 
strings in unison, the chord of grief 
should never be struck in the heart of 
one, without causing a corresponding 
Vibration in the heart of the other ; or, 
like the surface of the lake answering to 
the heaven, it. should be impossible for 
calmness and sunshine to be apen one, 
while the other is agitated and cloudy > 
heart should answer to heart, and face to 
ace.”—pp. $4--37. 
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The following powerful enforce- 
ment of the religious instruction of 
children is worthy of deep consi- 
deration by parents : 


** Do you regard: your own comfort ? 
Do you love yourselves? Are you anxious 
to avoid painful and incessant solicitude, 
bitter reflexion, domestic disquietude, 
dreadful foreboding? Then bring up your 
children with the most unvarying regard 
to their religious character. Should God 
crown your efforts with success, what a 
harvest of joys will you reap even in this 
world. When you see your children en- 
ter the paths of wisdom, ‘ thank God,’ 
you will exclaim, ‘ my highest ambition 
has at length reached its Object. My chil- 
dren are decided Christians. I am now 
no longer distressingly anxious for their 
future prospects in this life. In one way 
or other, God will provide for them. And 
as to eternity they are safe.” Who can 
describe the pare, elevated felicity with 
which such parents mark the course of 
their children, in going from strength to 
strength in their progress to Zion. What 
a season of delight is that, when they 
publicly assume the protessivn of a Chris- 
tian, and connect themselves with the 
charch! What joy is felt on beholding them 
at their side at the table of the Lord, and 
holding communion with them in the joys 
of faith and the anticipations of eternity, 
And what satisfaction is experienced in 
seeing them unrolling their names as the 
friends of God and man, and giving their 
support to those institutions which are 
formed to promote the highest interests 
of the human race. As they grow in ex- 
perience, in usefulness, in respectability, 
in the church, the parents’ joy and grati- 
tude are continually increasing, and they 
feel the honour of having sent such mem- 
bers into the fellowship of the faithful. 
Should God, in the mysteries of his pro- 
vidence remove them by an early death, 
you will be cheered amidst the agonies of 
separation, by their dying consolation ; 
their piety will wipe away your tears, 


and be a balm to the wounds of your - 


mind; and when they have departed, 
you will solace yourselves with the heal- 
ing thought, that they are gone to that 
world of glory in which you will soon be 
reunited with them, Or should the order 
of nature be observed, and you precede 
them to the tomb, will not their presence 
and attentions in your dying chamber, be 
more soothing by the consideration, that 
they are so many saints, as well as chil- 
dren, ministering to your comfort ? Will 
not their piety give a sanctity and a 
sweetness to all the offices of their affec- 
tion? ‘ I die,’ will be your expression, 
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as like departing Jacob, you address your- 
selves to them, ‘ but God will be with 
you, and we shall meet again where there 
will be no more death.’ 

** But should you ~~ neglect their 
religious education, they, through 
your inattention, should grow up without 
any due sense of the claims of God, is 
there not a danger of their becoming 
immoral, as well as irreligious ? And how 
could you bear to witness, or to hear of 
their profligacy and vice, if at the same 
time, you were conscious that it was in a 
measure through your neglect? Perhaps 
they may be unkind and disobedient to 
you; for God may justly render that 
child a scourge to his parent, whose pa- 
rent did not train him up in the ways of 
religion. O what scenes of domestic 
misery, what heart-rending spectacles of 
confusion and wretchedness, have profli- 
gate children occasioned in the families 
to which they belong! How many have 
thus had their hearts suddenly broken, 
or their gray hairs brought down by the 
slow process of withering sorrow to the 
grave ; and the sting of all this, in some 
cases, has been the consciousness of pa- 
rental neglect. No sin more heavily 
punishes itself, than this, nor mingles for 
its subject a more bitter cup. But then, 
the eternal consequences, oh, the eternal 
consequences of this neglect. See the 
heart-stricken parent, wringing his hands 
over the dying youth, who is departing 
without repentance. No, not a syllable 
escapes his lips that sounds like penitence: 
the father weeps, and prays, and entreats, 
but the son hearkens not, and dies, and 
makes no sign, Now in what a burst of 
agony does he give vent to his feelings 
over the corpse, from which the spirit has 
departed, but departed not to man- 
sions of the blest. 

*¢ Oh, my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom, would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son.’ 

* Or, in the event of your own death, 
what thorns will it plant in your pillow, 
with what deeper shades will it invest the 
descent to the dark valley, to reflect that 
you had forgotten the religions charac- 
ter of your children, and the eternal 
salvation of their immortal souls, Then, 
amidst these fearful sceues, to awake to 
a sense of your sare bs satel is too late, 
except by one a tion to per- 
form it. Then'to see those around vane 
bed, with whom you had been entrusted, 
but whom you have neglected. 

“ But there are other scenes more 
dreadful still. The faithless parent must 
meet his ruined children at the ~ of 
judgment, before the bar of God’ « Fear- 
ful will be the interview ; and, to us, now 
utterly inconceivable. No imagination 
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can pourtray the scene, and I attempt it 
not. And then, eternitv, oh! eternity ! 
—who shall bring out from the secrets of 
that impenetrable state, the condition of 
children, lost in some measure, through 
the neglect of their parents; and the 
condition of parents, hearing through 
everlasting ages, the imprecations and 
reproaches of their own offspring, and 
all these imprecations echoed back from 
their own conscience. But the picture 
is too appalling—and if the mere anti- 
cipation chills with horror, what must 
be its reality. 

** Look for a few moments at a brighter 
scene, and anticipate the meeting, at the 
judgment day, of pious parents and chil- 
dren reclaimed, converted, saved, by the 
blessing of God u their affectionate 
solicitude, and jud and persevering 
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efforts for their eternal welfare ; but this 
is as much too bright for the i magination, 
as the other is too terrific. It is glory, 
honour, and felicity too great to be ima- 
gined. And beyond all this, everlasting 
ages remain, for the child to be blessed 


‘with salvation, and the parent to be 


blessed with the consciousness of having 
been the happy instrument of eternal 
blessedness to his own offspring.” —pp. 
165 - 170, 


We are happy to find that the 
admirable chapter on the Duties of 
Servants, has been printed as a 
separate tract, and is obtaining a 
wide circulation. The volume 
ought to be read by every Chris- 
tian parent. 
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BiocrapnicaL History OF THE 
Curistian Cuurcn, from the Apos- 
tolie Age tothe Times of Wickliffe 
the Reformer. By J. W. Morris. 
London: Wightman and Cramp. 
2 vols. 8vo. 168. 

Memoirs oF THE REFORMERS, 
British and Foreign. By the Rev. 
T’. W. Middleton, A M. roa oo of 
Trinity College, Oxford. London: 
Serley. 3vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Curistian Biocrapny: a Dic- 
tionary of the Lives and Writings of 
the most distinguished Christians of all 
Denominations, at home and abroad, 
from the Revival of Literature to 
the present. Period. By W. Jones, 
M.A, Author of the History of the 
Waldenses.. London: Tegg. 12mo. 
98. 

We are very sorry we have no 
alternative between delaying indefi- 
nitely our account of the preceding 
volumes, or classing them together in 
one notice. We prefer the latter 
alternative, as we should be sorry to 
deprive the authors of the benefit which 
any recommendation of ours sd be 
likely to afford to works, all of which 
are worthy of an extensive circulation. 
The work of Mr. Morris contains 
some account of a number of persons, 
of whom little information is to be 
found in the usual Biographical Pub- 

lications. It is arranged in chrono- 





logical, notin alphabetical order, and 
thus it furnishes a tolerable view of 
Church History, during the period of 
which it treats. Mr. Middleton’s ex- 
cellent little work is limited to the 
Reformers of England and the Con- 
tinent, of whom it gives a more com- 
prehensive, and sometimes more ori- 
ginal view than might be expected. 
It is also arranged chronologically, 
and begins where Mr. Morris’s ends, 
so that the two works together contain 
a view of all the principal characters 
in Church History, from the time of 
the Apostles, to the accomplishment 
of the Reformation. The Christian 
fags A eer Dictionary of Mr. Jones, 
is briefer in its account of indi- 
viduals, as it is more comprehensive 
in its plans than the othertwo. But 
it is exceedingly well executed, and 
as a book of easy reference to persons 
who are not in possession of greater 
means of information, it will be found 
very useful. Of all the works, we are 
happy to be able to say, that they are 
not meagre catchpenny performances ; 
but executed with great care; con- 
tain a large portion of valuable matter ; 
and are calculated to promote the in- 
fluence and spirit of Christianity. 

A Course or Lectures ON THE 
APOCALYPSE, now delivering, &c. by 
William Jones, Author of the His- 
tory of the Waldenses, 4c. Parts I. II. 
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London: Harjette and Savill, 2s.6d. 
each,—These Lectures, Mr. Jones 
states, ‘“‘have been undertaken with 
the view of providing an antidote 
to the diverse and strange doctrines 
that are now propagating by the stu- 
dents of Prophecy of the Albury 
School.” They are designed to em- 
brace the whole of the Book of Reve- 
lation in its connexion with the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel. This intimation 
will enable our readers to understand 
the nature and design of Mr. Jones's 
work ; which, as far as it has yet pro- 
ceeded, appears to us deserving of their 
attention. With this, they mayif they 
please, compare the following, which 
belongs to the school which Mr. Jones 


opposes. 

THE APOCALYPSE OF JESUS 
Curist, briefly, yet minutely ex- 
plained and interpreted; being the 
History of the Christian Church, until 
the Destruction of the Roman Empire 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with all the Saints. London: 
Panton. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

ReFUTATION OF THE HERETICAL 
DoctrRinE PROMULGATED BY THE 
Rev. EpwarD IRVING, respecting the 
Person and Atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. By J. A. Haldane. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
1829. 18. 

A Derence AnD EXPLicaTION of 
the Sinlessness, Immortality, and 
Incorruptibility of the Humanity of 
the Son of God. A Letter to the 
Editor of the Morning Watch. By 
Robert Harkness Carne, A. B. Lon- 
don: Palmer, 1829. 1s. 

We are glad that the attention of 
the public is at last directed in good 
earnest to the profane and unscrip- 
tural sentiments which Mr. Irving, 
in the course of his observations, has 
at length adopted, and most tena- 
ciously defends. We trust the eyes 
of many will now be opened to the 
danger of those foolish speculations, 
the tendency of which is to drown 
men in destruction and perdition. 
We regard Mr. Irving as_ having 
grossly departed from the faith of 
Chris’ ; for we really do not know 
any one doctrine of the Gospel which 
he holds, or teaches in a scriptural 
manner. The two pamphlets, whose 
titles we have given, will furnish our 
readers with ample proof of this, if 
they either doubt our testimony, or 
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shrink from the examination of Mr. 
Irving’s ponderous volumes. Mr. 
Carne’s pamphlets contain some por- 
tions of which we entertain doubts ; 
and we dislike the manner of treating 
some things relating to the incar- 
nation. The pamphlet of Mr. Hal- 
dane, we regafd as a very able and 
scriptural defence of the truth. We 
very cordially recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. 


RHYMES AND PICTURES FOR THE 
Nursery AND SCHOOL: a Mother’s 
Offering to her Children. By a Lady. 
24mo. 2s. hulf-bound. Whittemore. 
— The fair authoress does not pre- 
tend to place her rhymes in com- 
petition with with her “ Original 
Poems ;” but, as children have a va- 
riety of tastes, and must have a va- 
riety of books, she has endeavoured to 
supply an additional volume of origi- 
nal rhymes, with pictorial illustrations, 
to arrest the attention, improve the 
minds, and affect the hearts, of her 
youthful readers. Some doubts may 
be entertained as to the necessity of 
any addition to the numberless vo-. 
lumes of poems, rhymes, and stories 
for the nursery es the school; but 
there can be none as to the adaptation 
of this little work to the end designed, 
and as such we cheerfully recommend 
it to the notice of nursery readers, and 
youthful scholars. 


Tue Non-sucH PROFESSOR IN HIS 
MERIDIAN Sr_enDour: or the sin- 
gular Actions of Sanctified Christians. 
By William Secker. A new Edition, 
revised by the late Rev. Matthew 
Wilks. 18mo. 270 pp. 3s. 6d. Richard 
Baynes.— The late venerable and 
esteemed editor of this work, says, 
** that the author seems to have been 
a person of peculiar genius and origi- 
nal talents. He lived in the last cen- 
tury, was the minister of All-Hallows 
Church, London Wall, where he de- 
livered the substance of this publica- 
tion in seven sermons.” ‘* What do 
ye more than others?” is the text form- 
ing the basis of these discourses, and 
is considered in the following manner : 
Why a Christian should do more than 
others; and What the Christian does 
more than others; with various and 
pressing applications. 

This small volume truly deserves to 
be rescued from the oblivious gulph. 
The time of its appearance is very 
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seasonable. The sentiments are truly 
scriptural and just. The style is 
sententious and pointed ; sometimes 
quaint and antithetical. Classical, 
historical, and scriptural illustrations 
abound in almost every page. The 
design of the volume is to present a 
view of what a Christian really is or 
ought to be. In fact, the volume, 
though small and cheap, contains a 
rich and ample fund of experimental 
and practical divinity, and is a choice 
jewel from the cabinet of our “ old 
divines.” 

It is strongly recommended by the 
Rey. E. Parsons of Leeds, and J. 
Cockin, of Halifax. 


PLURALITIES INDEFENSIBLE. By 

Richard Newton, D. D., formerly 
Prineipal of Hertford College, Ox- 
ford. Abridged from Third Edition. 
8vo. pp. 62. cloth, 3s. Lungman.— 
The editor of this abridgment com- 
plains ‘* that the plurality system is a 
great evil; 
‘ Monstrum, horrendum, informa, ingens ;’ 
a prodigy of portentous aspect in a 
Christian church; a deformity both 
as it respects its origin, and the means 
by which iti is upheld ; and a scandal, 
the baneful effects of which are felt 
over the whole land:” and hence he 
sends forth this abridged edition, ‘‘ in 
the hope of checking this wide- -spread- 
ing offence ;’”’ with which hope we do 
most: cordially sympathize, and pray 
that it vd be speedily realized. The 
worthy Doctor opposes the system on 
two grounds ro $ 

1. That plurality of benefices, with 
cure of souls, is contrary to the first 
design of parochial endowments ; and, 
2. That it is inconvenient to the 
church. We should like to have seen 
a third,—Its unscripturalness. But 
we must be content with what is fur- 
nished; and, assuredly, no proposi- Da 
tions were ever more clearly stated, and 
more successfully maintained, than are 
those laid down. The arguments are 
demonstrations ; and no unprejudiced 
reader can rise from the careful pe- 
rusal of this volume, without being 
convinced of the impropriety, impo- 
licy, and riousness of the system 
80 Vii y attacked. We are glad 
to see, that in other quarters the system 
is denounced in no very measured 
terms. A recent cl periodical 
says, “ that pluralities, and conse- 
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quent non-residence, are our chief 
bane.” ‘ The: system does not work 
well ;” ** it works ill, very ill; it keeps 
out much good, and brings ‘in much 
evil.” The subject is undoubtedly 
gaining attention; and we trust the 
labour of the worthy editor of this vo- 
lame will prove to be of emiuent ser- 
vice, in demonstrating the absurdity, 
and in effecting the discontinuance of 
the injurious practice. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Press, Arevised Edition of the Life and Works 
of Richard Hooker. With an Iptrodaction, addstion- 


al Notes, aad characteristic Portrait finely’ engraved 


by E. Finden, after Hollar. By a careful collation 
with the genuine and earliest copies of this cele- 
brated author’s respective prodactions, the numer. 
ous passages in the snbsequent editions, which 
have been either accidentally rendered obscure, or 

Perverted by conjectural interpolations, are restor- 
ed to their primary and troe reading. Those 
obscurities, too, which Time had brought upon 
many brilliant and pape controversial nts in 
the “ ay creme Polity,” are elucidated by 
apposite Notes; and the Editor has ventured oeca- 
sionally to remark on the sentiments of the author, 
aud to discuss some of the subjects of his Works. 

The Early Reformation in Spain, and some Ac. 
count of the I 7 om the 
French, by the late A. F. Ramsay, Esq. M. - With 
a Memoir of the Translator 

Thoughts on the Present State of Religion in 
England, its Im ments, and Means of Advance- 
ment, 8vo.—Preparing for the 

A new Edition of Dean Graves’ Lectnres on the 
Pentut eomplete in one very large vol, 
svo,—Will be shortly paitlished. 

Practical Suggestions and Discourses ; designed 
to aid a Reformation of Christian Churches, and 
the Revival of weligs ion in Individuals, Families, 
and Commuanities.—In a few Days. 

Mr. Sturtevant’s Second Volume of Lectures on 
Preaching, will be ready by the middie of the 
present month, 

An Analysis of Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of the 
Thirty-Nine Articies, with Notes, By Thomas 
Newland, A.B., &c. 12m0. In the Press 

The Rev. Robert Burrows, D. D., Dean ‘of Cork, 
has just ready for publication, a Volume of Ser- 
mons on the First Lessou of the Morning Service, 
for tbe Suoday from Septuagesima to Trinlty 
Sunday. 

Preparing for publication, The Life of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A. iu «, late Feliow of Lincein College 
Oxford. Third Edition. With mach additiona 
matter. By the Rev. Henry Moore, sole surviving 
Trustee of Mr. Wesley’s Papers, 

The Seeond Volume of the Vestry Library, 
Foamy by T. Russell, will be ready in a few 





ey a few Days, in 2 Vols. svo. with two Maps 
and eight Engravings, Price, on cloth, 28s. Poly- 

nesian Researches, during a Residence of nearly 
Six Years in the Soath Sea Isijands; inel 
Descriptions of the Natural einen of the Islands, 
Remarks on the History, Mythology, Traditions, 

ment, and Manners and Castome of their 
inhabitants. By William Ellis, Author of “ The 
Tour of Hawaii.” 

Shortly will be published, a Compendious and 
Impa tial View of the pri Events in the 
History of Great Britain and Ireland, in relation to 
the Roman Catholic ion; containing a Sam- 
mary of the Penal Disabling Statutes affecting 
Roman egg and of the successive Measures 
adopted by the e for their Abrog 2 
including alse, an “Abstract of the principal De- 

tes in Ac ae in reference to this subject. 

y J With Portraits, 8vo, 10s. boards, 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF DE* 
PUTIES OF THE PROTESTANT DIS- 
SENTERS TO THE LAST GENERAL 
MEETING. 


The period since our last Annual 
Meeting has assuredly proved highly in- 
teresting. In the Report then made, 
the Committee took occasion to advert to 
the original institution of this Deputa- 
tion, in its principal object, and to those 
matters which, though subordinate, were 
= of great importance to the Dissenting 

nterest, and had occupied the attention 
of this body ever since the failure of 
their first application to Parliament for 
the R | of the Test Laws. For this 
general view of past proceedings, your 
Committee refer you to that Report. It 
is with infinitely greater satisfaction that 
they call your recollection to the Report 
they made to you in May last (1828)—not 
of declaring a resolution to renew the ap- 
peal to the Legislature, and detailing the 
preparations for that end, but of relating 
the successful issue of that application, 
of which, as your Committee may now 
acknowledge, they scarcely dared to 
flatter themselves with the hope. That 
Report is as follows :— 

* Your Committee, to whom it was in- 
trusted, in conjunction with Deputations 
from other Dissenting Bodies, to conduct 
the late application to Parliament for the 
Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, have already reported to the gene- 
ral body, that, in deference to the opi- 
nions of those friends on whose judg- 
ments they relied, they were induced 
to concur in abstaining from prosecuting 
that appeal during the last Session of 
Parliament. This, however, having been 
done under a pledge that this should be 
only a temporary delay, and the wishes 
of the whole body throughout the king- 
dom appearing to increase in earnestness, 
they resumed their duties at the com- 
mencement of the present year, with a 
zeal and industry proportioned to the 
importance of the objects and the urgen- 
cy of the call; and they have now the 
high gratification to report the result of 
their endeavours, and this, too, not 
merely at a far earlier period, but under 
circumstances more favourable than they 
had ventured to anticipate: The spirit 
of opposition throwghout the kingdom, 
whether a the clergy or laity, 
seemed, and has proved to be, ore 
extinct. After one division in the House 


of Commons, which may be supposed to 
have been intended by Ministers rather 
to ascertain the feeling of the House, 
than to excite a dormant animosity, all 
further opposition was there forborne, 
and assurances were given, that on 
condition of a certain Declaration, to be 
made indiscriminately by all persons 
taking office, every effort would be used 
to secure the concurrence of the House 
of Lords, particularly including the 
Bench of Bishops, to the Bill. It may 
be truly asserted, that this assurance 
was adhered to. The Noble Duke at 
the head of His ——— Administra- 
tion, with the other Cabinet Ministers, 
the two Primates of the realm, with a 
large majority of the attending Bishops, 
gave the measure their efficient support. 
A considerable proportion spoke in its 
favour ; and those Dissenters who wit- 
nessed the debates raised by their re- 
maining adversaries, could searcely re- 
gret an opposition which elicited the 
well-merited praise of many distinguished 
members of their own communion, and 
the avowal of many principles in unison 
with their own, on the great points of 
religious profession and religious liberty, 
and generally tending to mutual forbear- 
ance and harmony among those who, on 
the most essential points, hold the com- 
mon faith of Christians. Such accom- 
paniments to the progress of the mea- 
sure, and such an issue, cannot but 
greatly enhance the value of what we 
have gained. We did not seek a 
triumph over enemies, but an admis- 
sion to the common advantages of 
fellow-subjects and friends. 

“ Although Dissenters, indeed, may 
safely rest their claim to eligibility to 
office and political power, on the loyalty 
of their principles and conduct, and their 
zealous attachment to the reigning family, 
and the constitution of the countey ; such 


- claim does yet fundamentally rest on the 


separation between religion and _ politics 
—the duty of giving unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s— extending the 
benefits of civil society, indiscriminately 
to every man who bears its burthens 
rforms its duties, without reference to 
is religious opinions. ‘This doctrine, it 
is to be supposed, that we each personall 
hold. But it is further to be remar 
that we are the ties of Protestant 
Dissenters, (that is). of Protestant Dis- 
senting Christians; and that, while it 
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may be desirable that each of us should 
be fully imbued with the truth of the 
doctrine before stated, and should firmly 
defend and consistently act upon it, yet, 
in our collective capacity of Deputies, 
one of our principal objects has ever 
been to obtain from the Legislature the 
repeal of certain enactments injurious 
to the body we represent, and that this 
body being essentially Christian in pro- 
fesslon and reality, is, therefore, fully 
relieved from all its peculiar incapacities, 
by any condition which admits all Chris- 
$, without exception. 

Your Committee, therefore, acceded 
to the Declaration proposed, and cor- 
‘dially agreed, with the other Members 
of the Joint Committee, in Votes of 
Thanks to the noble and honourable 

rsonages to whom they have been so 
highly indebted for their kindness and 
assistance.” 

It is surely unnecessary for your Com- 
mittee to enter into a further detail of 
proceedings so public; but they have to 
notice, asa most gratifying sequel, the 
universal testimony to the justice of the 
Dissenters’ cause, and to the expediency 
of granting their request, which was 
borne by a very numerous and most 
respectable Meeting of the Friends of 
Civil and Religious Liberty, assembled 
from all parts of the Kingdom, with 
an unanimity of approbation such as has 
been rarely witnessed, on any occasion 
whatever. It is notlikely tnat a festival, 
held to celebrate the Triumph of the 
Principles of Freedom in the Liberation 
of the Protestant Dissenters, which had 
for its President a Prince of the House 
of Brunswick, and was attended by so 
many personages highly distinguished 
for their stations, talents, and virtues, 
should speedily sink into oblivion; but 
to presenve a faithful record of an 
event in itself so important in our na- 
tional history, and so honourable to the 
character of the times, an accurate de- 
tail of every particular has been com- 
piled and presented to the public, by 
**the United Committee,”’ who under- 
took the management of the late applica- 
tion to Parliament. We ardently hope 
that by the Dissenters themselves, nei- 
ther the event, nor the principles on 
which it is founded, witl be forgotten, 
nor the duties which it incnicates be 
ever neglected. By temper and per- 
severance - never deserting our of 
ples or our profession, nor omitting to 
assert our rights, when a fit opportanity 
for exertion presented itself, nor afford - 
ing to our adversaries the encourage- 
ment to be derived from repeated victo- 
ries, we gave to the public mind time to 
undergo that change, of which we have 
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at length profited, almost without excit- 
ing a hostile observation ; and have fair 
ground of hope, that, by persisting with 
similar firmness and moderation, what- 
ever objectionable may yet remain, will, 
ere long, be removed ; so that every im- 
pediment to the utmost freedom of 
thought or profession, may be swept 
from the face of the land, religion, and 
politics, the affairs of che two worlds, 
may be finally separated, and man may 
be left answerable for his religious opi- 
nions to his God alone. 

Of the common business of the last 
year, your Committee have again the 
satisfaction to state, that only one case of 
disturbance of worship has been bronght 
before them, terminating also, as has 
lately been usual, in the conviction and 
disgrace of the offenders; and, as the 
Committee hope, affording not the less 
useful lesson because the issue of that 
conviction was on their parts tempered 
with mercy. 

Your Committee, in pursuance of 
the authority given to them, have made 
an arrangement for defraying the ex- 
penses of the Uniced Committee, formed 
on the invitation of their predecessors, 
for procuring the Repeal of the Sacra- 
mental Test, in pursuance of which, the 
Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty has paid one thousand 
pounds towards that object, leaving the 
remainder (somewhat more than double 
that sum) to be defrayed, as, with the 
exception of a few trifling unclosed ac- 
counts, it has already been defrayed-- 
from the funds of this Deputation. That 
Committee, in which you had so. cor- 
dially acted with the representatives of 
the other composing it, having been 
recently dissolved, have, by the last Re- 
solution they passed, appointed you the 
depositaries of the records of their pro- 
ceedings - happily, too, the records of a 
triumph as brilliant as it was rapid ; and 
delegated to you the completion (if aught 
there remained to be completed) of the 
glorious object for which they were asso- 
ciated, 

An important question respecting 
the registry of places of worship has been 
submitted for Counsel’s opinion, but the 
answer has not yet been obtained. 

“ A cause is now before the Court of 
King’s Bench, for decision as to the 
liability of Dissenters to Church Rates, 
levied for ornament, or any purposes not 
absolutely necessary ; and an attempt 
having been made, by a Bill brought into 
Parliament, to give additional and very 
arbitrary powers for similar purposes, 
that Bill was petitioned against by this 
Deputation, and so much attention ex- 
cited to the subject as led to its being 
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withdrawn, Should a like measure be 
proposed, it will not fail to meet with 
all necessary observation. 

It is impossible to pass without mention, 
the fate of that Act of the Jamaica As- 
sembly, which so injuriously infringing 
on the rights of Dissenters under the 
Toleration Act, was on that account re- 
monstrated against to the Colonial Office, 
and the Lords of the Committee of 
Council, and by them disallowed. This 
exercise of the prerogative in favour of 
oppressed individuals and liberal princi- 
ples excited great indignation in the 

ony, as might naturally have been 
expected, and much petulance was dis- 
played on the occasion ; which, however, 
your Committee trust will have no 
greater effect on the measures of Go- 
vernment at home than similar impro- 
prieties, in former instances, have pro- 
duced. 

The new form of the Register of Births 
has been completed, and your Committee 
have reason to conclude it has been at- 
tended with general convenience, and 
given proportional satisfaction. 

The Declaration of Trust for the 
Shares in the London University, held on 
account of this Deputation, has been 
prepared, and is in course of signature 
by the Trustees. The whole subscrip- 
tion upon these shares has been paid, 
taking the advantage of the discount al- 
lowed on anticipating the instalments ; 
and your Committee have given a pre- 
ference in filling up the nominations to 
which they are entitled, in the first 
place to Students for the Ministry, to be 
approved by them, and, in default of 
such, tosons of Dissenting Ministers. 

Your Committee may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to observe, in conclusion, that 
having at length made this so consider- 
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able progress towards complete freed 

to serve our God according to the dic- 
tates of our own consciences, and to 
serve the State without objection on 
account of ovr nonconformity to the 
Church, our loyalty and attachment to 
the civil institutions of our country hav- 
ing been acknowledged and fortified by 
an equal participation in their benefits, 
it should be our constant endeavour to 
cherish towards our fellow-subjects every 
social and fraternal feeling; while we, 
at the same time, embrace every oppor- 
tunity to accelerate the progress of truth, 
and to establish religious liberty on its 
true and firm basis--the indefeasible 
rights of conscience; thus securing to 
ourselves the only just and consistent 
claim to our own privileges, by accord- 
ing them to other men. But to do all 
this in the spirit of forbearance and 
charity, not expecting on every occa- 
sion the instant acquiescence of others 
in matters which may to us appear in- 
controvertible, but waiting patiently, as 
we may now wait securely, for that con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, and 
which, whenever it shall arrive, will 
bring every Christian grace and virtue 
in its train. 

In pursuance of the Resolution of the 
11th July last, your Committee have 
prepared an Address to the country, 
respecting the funds of this Deputation, 
which is now on the point of being cir- 
culated. But, until the result of that 
Address is ascertained, it is impossible 
for your Committee to suggest any plan 
for enlarging or altering the constitution 
or object of this Deputation, as any such 
plan must depend upon the funds which 
the Deputation may have at their dis- 
posal. 








LISTS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, WHO VOTED ON THE 
QUESTION OF THE TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS REPEAL. 


As several of our Correspondents have expressed a wish to possess in our work a 
record of the votes which were given upon Lord John Russell’s motion, for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider of so much of the Corporation and Test Acts 
as imposed the Sacramental Test, we have taken some trouble to supply the fol- 
lowing lists, which, we trust, will be found correct, and prove acceptable to our 


readers. 


Abercrombie, Hon. Jas...Calne 
Acland,Sir T. D. Bt. Devonshire 
Althorpe, Visc. Northamp. Co. 
Anson, Hon. Geo.... Yarmouth 
Baillie, John.... 
Barclay, David - 
Baring, Sir Thom 












Baring, Alex. .. Callington 
Baring, F. .. - Portsmouth 
Baring, W.'B. - Thetford 


Benett, John .... 
Bentinck, Lord G 
Bernal, Ralph . 
Bingham, Lord 
Boyle, Hon: J.....Cork County 


N.S, NO.35, 


. Wiltshire 





For the Committee. 


Bright, Henry .........- Bristol 
Brougham, Henry.. Winchilsea 
Brougham, James .....7regony 





Browne, Jas. .... Mayo County 
Brownlow, Chas... Armagh Co. 
Bence, Earl ....... Marlborough 
eas Ths We 25320 caasne Exeter 
Bardett, Sir PF. Bt. Westmins. 
Buxton, T. F. ....+- Weymouth 
By ne, George........ Middlesex 
Cateraft, John.. .- Wareham 
Calthorpe, Hon. A. ....Hindon 
Calthorpe, Hon. F. G. Bramber 
Calvert, Chas....... Southwark 


Calvert, N... Hertford County 


Campbell, W. F. .. Argyle Co. 
Carew, R. 5... Wwaafeed Comsty 
Carter, John ....... ortsmouth 
Caulfield, Hon. H.. Armagh Co. 
Cave, Rob. O......... Léicester 
Cavendish, Ld.G.A.H. Derby Co. 
Cavendish, H. F.C...... Derby 
Cavendish,C.C. Newtownl.of ii . 
Clarke, Hon. C.B. Kilkenny Co. 
Clements, Lord........ Leitrim 
Clitton, Lord. ‘anterbury 
Clive, E. B... .- Hereford 
Clive, Hon. R. H...... Ludlow 
Clive, Henry ...... Montgomery 
Clive, Edw. B. ..... . Hereford 
. 
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Coke, Thos. Wm. ,....™ 
Colborne, N. R.......Horsham 
Cole, Sir C.....Glamorgan Co. 
Craddock, Sheldon..C 
Crompton, Sam. ..... 
Curteis, E. J.. 
Daly, amt < oles © ‘county 
avenport, E. D... pane esbury 
‘Daview Thos. Hy. . ‘orcester 
Dawson, Alex. .. Lowth County 
Denison, Wm. Jos. .....Surrey 
Dennison, J. . Hastings 
Dickinson, W. Somerset County 
es J. . 
uncane, Peter "Donde teyning 
| meg Vis. oe mn A 
Dancombe, T. J. pany et) 
Dandas, U. ......Berhks County 
Dundas, Hon. Or 
Dundas, Hon. Sir R. 
Eastho)e, John. . 

















Fazakerley, J. .. 
Ferguson, Sir R. ; Dysart, Se. 
Ferguson, Robt... K irkcudbright 
Fitzgerald, 
Rt. Hon. M mf Kerry County 
Fitzgerald, John........Seaford 
nag 5 LimerickCo. 
Fitzroy, Lord C....... Thetford 
Foley toke H. H. .. Droitwich 
Forbes, Jobn......Makmesbury 
Fortescue, Hon. G.....Hindon 
Frankiand, Robert. . Thirsk 
French, A.. Roscommon County 
Fyler, Thos. B. .......Covent 








Green, Thomas L 
Grosvenor, Hon. R. ....Chester 
Guest, Josiah J, ....... Honiton 
ise, Sir B. W. Gloucester Co. 
Gye, Fred... Chippenham 
Halse, Jas. . +. St. loes 
Harvey, D. W....... Colchester 
Hay, J... Haddinytonshire 
Heathcote, Sir G... Rutland Co. 
Heathcote, Sir W... Hampshire 
Heneage, Geo. F..,..-Grims 
Heron, SirR.B. Bt. Peterboroug 
Hobhouse, J. C.... Westminster 
Horton, R. W. Newcastle, Staf. 
Howard, Henry, New Shoreham 
Howick, Lord ecesee hilsea 
Hulse, Sir C......... West Looe 
Hume, Joseph....Aberdeen, es 
Hurst, Robert........Horsha 


oglish, ee 
Jephson, Chas. D. O... “Me 
Jermyn, Earl ... Bury St. Edm. 


















AGAINST the Committee. 


Alcock, Thos... Newton,’ Lanca. 
Alexander, Henry .. Barnstaple 
Antrobus, G. C.. .....P/ympton 
Arbuthnot, Rt.H.C. St.Germans 
Arkwright, Rich...........Aye 
te _ hy ce 
toe ‘ord County 
Astell, William... . Bridgewater 
Astley, Sir J. D....... Wiltshire 
—_ John doc nseescoleee 
Matthias....Cad/ 
Baker, e taed vcconaten wi 
Bankes, Henry .... Dorsetshire 
Bankes, George ...Co:fe-Castle 
Barclay, Chas......... Dundalk 
Bastard, Edm. P. .. Devonshire 


Atw: 
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Jolliffe, Hylton...... Peterafield 
ones, John........Carmarthen 


Kekewich, Sam. T......2xeter 
Kemp, Thos. R. ........ Lewes 
Kennedy, Thos. F... .- Ayr, Se. 
King, Sir J. D. Bart.. . Wycombe 
King, — t .. Wallingford 
night, Robt. .... ‘ord 
Knox, Hon. Thos... 
Labonchere, H. .. Se. M ‘hael’s 
Lamb, Hon. G. . 
Lambert, J....-Galway Jounty 
Langston, J. H.........Ozford 
—, Hon. W. 8. East Looe 
Lawley, F. ...... Warwickshire 
Lennard, T. | RR 
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* Arising as follows: 


1567 Shares: -++ee+++++- £156,700 00 
Donations. ---+-++-++++ . 1,567 10 0 
Forfeited Shares: ----- .* 400 00 


— Extract from the Report. 


“ Finances.—At the last Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting, the number of Original 
Shares amounted to 1405, and the Sup- 
plemental Shares to 153; ; making toge- 
ther 1,558.—At this day, the number of 

Original Shares is 1567: so that it has 








£158,667 10 0 


“Of this sum, about £119,000 has 
actually been received ; and there is no 
doubt that the remainder will be made 
good when called for. 

“The Expenditure and liabilities may 
be thus stated. 


been in the power of the Council to an- Land .---.---- soeeeeees £30,000 00 
pant all the Supplemental Shares, and Buildings--------+++-- ++ 86,000 00 
pede 0d the whole of the money which Furniture and Fixtures. - 6,000 00 

en advanced on them, amounting Philosophical Apparatus 

Po he sum of £6,260. and Collections of Na- 
“At the conclusion of the Report will tural History..---+--- 3,000 900 

be found a detailed statement of the Anatomical Museum and 

Receipt and Expenditure of the past other Collections for 

year. In addition to this, it will be satis- Medical School, and es- 

factory to the Proprietors to have a gene- tablishing the ‘Dispen- 
ral view of the finances briefly stated. BATY seer eeterseres 8,800 00 
** The capital amounts to £158,667,10s. Library ---++++++++++s 1,200 00 


3E 2 
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Guarantees to Professors 
Expensesof Management, 
rom the Commence- 
ment to the 3Istof De- 
cember last, deducting 
£1,900 received, at 
that date, as the pro- 
portion reserved for 
the University of the 
Fees of Students. --- 


2,100 00 


5,400 0 0 








£137,500 00 
“In addition to the 
above, the Council con- 
template the following li- 
abilities : 
Library eeceses eeeccce 1,800 00 
Apparatus and Museums 1,000 00 
Expenses of the present 
Year for Management, 
above the Receipts ex- 
pected from Students, 
and Contingencies. - - - 4,367 10 0 
£144,667 10 0 
Leaving an unappropriated balance of 
£14,000. 


“The above Expenditure upon Build- 
ings of £86,000, does not include the 
finishing of the interior of the Library, 
Museum of Natural History, aad Hall. 
The business of the University may, for 
the present, be carried on without them ; 
but it is very desirable that they should 
be completed; more especially the Li- 
brary, as the room now applied to that 
purpose is far too small for the reception 
of all the Books which will soon be col- 
lected, and for the accommodation of 
readers. The importance of having due 
accommodation in the Library will pro- 
bably induce the Council to commence 
the fitting up of that part in the course 
of the spring, but they have not yet de- 
termined whether they shall proceed 
with the Museum of Natural History, 
and the Hall, or wait until there is an 
increase of the capital. They have 
hitherto undertaken nothing for which 
ample funds had not been already pro- 
vided; and they will continue to act 
upon that principle, being satisfied there 
is no part of the duty they owe to the 
Proprietors more carefully to be attended 
to, than to guard against the possibility 
of pecuniary embarrassments. The un- 
appropriated balance would be sufficient 
to finish the interior of the present 
building, but would leave a much 
smaller sum than it would be prudent 
to reserve to meet any ible contin- 


gencies, or to make up the excess which 
may be expected for some time in the 
annual charges over the receipts from 
Students. 
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**To erect and fit up the whole build- 
ing, with the proposed wings, and leave 
a surplus of £10,000, will require from 
£50,000 to £60,000, or 600 additional 
Shares. Were this accomplished, the 
expenditure would not then much ex- 
ceed two-thirds of the sum contemplated 
when the University was first proposed. 

* No exertion will be wanting on the 
part of the Council to increase the capi- 
tal; but to complete the original design 
with that expedition which all the Pro- 
prietors must anxiously desire, they 
must exert themselves, each in his indi- 
vidual circle, to obtain additional sub- 
scriptious. Without such co-operation, 
the efforts of the Council are of limited 
power ; but a very moderate degree of 
individual activity in so numerous a body 
as the Proprietors, would realize all that 
is requisite in a very short time. 

“With the strongest desire to pursue 
a rigid system of economy, the expe- 
rience of the past year does not permit 
the Council to expect that the business of 
the University can be properly conducted 
at a less annual charge than £5,500, ex- 
clusive of several expenses chiefly con- 
nected with the Library and Museums. 


The estimate is as follows :— 
Salaries of Warden, Librarian, 
Chief Clerk, Accountant 
and Collector, two Office 
- Clerks, and Curators of Mu- 
seums and of Apparatus-- £2,000 0 0 
Housekeeper, Messenger, 
Beadles, Watchmen, and 





Women for cleaning: ----- 700 0 0 
Fuel, Light, and House- 

keeper’s petty disburse- 

mentS.-+ +++ ses eee eeeeree 500 0 O 
House Repairs, and Repairs 

of Furniture-----+--+++++ 600 0 0 
Taxes, Rates, and Fire In- 

SUTANICE +++ - sete te eee eeee 400 0 0 
Printing and Advertisements 600 0 0 
Stationary, Postages, and 

Miscellaneous «--+-+++++> 200 0 0 
Dispensary (above Fees and 

Subscriptions) --+---+-++++ 200 0 0 
Contingencies ---+-++- seree $0000 

£5,500 0 0 


Judging from the average payments 
of the present Session, it is calculated 
that 1,100 Students will cover the re- 
gular annual charge of the institution ; 
every addition to that number will raise 
the value of the property to the Share- 
holders: for the privilege of nominating 
Students will become more valuable, and 
means will thus be gradually afforded of 
paying interest to the Shareholders out 
of the surplus revenue, according to the 
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conditions on which the capital was origi- 
nally raised. 

“ Students. —The ber of Student 
enrolled amounts to 557. Of these, 
269 have entered for branches of Gene- 
ral Education; 123 for Law only; and 
165 for Medical classes only. There are 
100 in the Latin classes, 77 in the Greek 
classes, and 91 in the classes for Mathe- 
matics. The Students whoare attending 
the three last-mentioned branches may 
be considered as only commencing their 
academical career, and destined to go 
through the course of General Educa- 
tion. If the Students of this description 
continue to enter in the same propor- 
tions as they have hitherto done, the 
number attending the classes of General 
Education will next year be twice, in the 
following year three times, and in the 
fourth year four times as many as they 
are at present. This calculation may 
be considered as within rather than be- 
yond the limits of a reasonable proba- 
bility. 

“The Council consider that they have 
great reason to congratulate the Pro- 
prietors on the number of the Students. 
Notwithstanding the moderate rate of 
fees, the receipts from that portion of 
them which is reserved for the purposes 
of the University, have amounted to 
nearly one-half of what it is expected 
will be the regular annual charge for 
conducting the establishment; £1,900 
having been received at the 31st of 
December, and about £780 since that 
time. 

“It would be premature to enter into 
any particular details regarding the sys- 
tem of tuition followed in the different 
classes, because the Professors have as 
yet had a very limited opportunity of 
judging of the efficacy of their plans. 
If that which is followed should prove, 
upon due trial, to be defective, the 
Council, aided by the Professors, will 
spare no pains to profit by experience, 
and to introduce every practicable im- 
provement. 

“¢ Examinations and Prizes.--The Coun- 
cil have, from the commencement, uni- 
formly attached great importance to exa- 
minations ; and, with this conviction, it 
has been determined that, in addition to 
those for certificates at the conclusion of 
the Session, there shall be periodical ex- 
aminations in several of the Classes. In 
the case of the Junior Students, all will 
be liable to be called up, but those of a 
more advanced may claim exemp- 
tion, if they do not mean to apply for 
the University Certificate, or to enter 
into competition for Prizes. The Coun- 
cil are now occupied in arranging, with 
the assistance of the Professors, the plans 
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for condacting these Examinations. The 
important subject of prizes is also under 
consideration. In most, if not in all the 
classes, prizes will be given; but it has 
not yet been settled what they shall 
consist of, or how they shall be awarded. 
The establishment of scholarships for the 
three great divisions of the Classes, viz. 
General Education, Law, and Medicine, 
is felt to be of great importance ; but 
this can only be accomplished by an 
extension of capital, or by the endow- 
ments of individuals. 

** Law Department.—The Council have 
marked, with great interest, the praise- 
worthy anxiety shown by young men en- 
gaged in the profession of the Law, and 
Students preparing for it, to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of a Legal Educa- 
tion, now for the first time brought 
within their reach. It has appeared 
evident to the Council that those advan- 
tages will be far indeed from complete, 
until a systematic plan of Juridical Study 
shall be laid down, and a sufficient num- 
ber of Professors engaged in execut- 
ing it. 

“The principal Courts of all kinds 
being established in the metropolis, the 
consequent resort thither of the practi- 
tioners and the learners, and the oppor- 
tunities afforded of seeing daily the whole 
practice of the Law, seem to render it 
peculiarly incumbent on the Uuniversity 
of London to afford the most ample 
means of attaining whatever contributes 
to form the character of an accomplished 
Lawyer. It is, therefore, in contem- 
platidn to fill up the Chair of Civil Law, 
and to add a Professorship of the Law 
of Real Property, and the Doctrines and 
Practice of Courts of Equity. This ar- 
rangement will leave the Professor of 
English Law more at liberty to enter 
minutely into the remaining branches of 
the Municipal Law, civil and criminal ; 
and to illustrate his prelections, if he 
shall think fit, by practical discussions of 
cases aetually tried in the Courts of Lon- 
don and Westminster,--as the medical 
teachers explain the practical application 
of their science by Clinical Lessons. 


Council Elected for the ensuing Year. 


The Right Hon. Lord Auckland, 
Geo. Birkbeck, M.D., Heary Brougham, 
Esq. M.P., James Rivett Carnac, Esq. 
Thomas Denman, Esq., Isaac Lyon Gold- 
smid, Esq., George Grote, Jun. Esq., 
Henry Hallam, Esq., Joseph Hume, Esq. 
M.P , Most Noble the Marquis of Lands- 
downe, His Grace the Duke of Leinster, 
James Loch, ag M.P , Dr. Lushington, 
M.P., Zachary Macaulav, -» Jumes 
Mill, Esq., James Morrison, Esq., His 
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Grace the Duke of Norfolk, Viscount 
Sandon, John Smith, Esq. M.P., William 
Tooke, Esq., Henry Warburton, Esq. 
M.P., Henry Waymouth, Esq., John 
Whishaw, Esq., Thomas Wilson, Esq. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN LIBE- 
RALITY. 


We have not usually devoted these co- 
lumns to Missionary Intelligence, because 
another Journal is regarded as the offi- 
cial, and, therefore, the appropriate 
Chronicle of such information. We 
cannot, however, refrain from recording 
the unfeigned satisfaction with which we 
contemplate what may be called a new 
era in the history of Christian Missions 
in this country. The doctrine of propor- 
tionate liberality has been often incul- 
cated, but never extensively illustrated, 
until our liberal and devoted friends at 
Manchester, three years ago, broke 
through the monotonous routine of uni- 
form subscriptions, and surprised and de- 
lighted the Churches, by a splendid, and, 
as some opined, imprudent collection 
of more than £1,000, after their ordinary 
efforts had been made. “It is all ex- 
citement!” cried one.‘ They will 
never repeat it, take my word,” said a 
second. “ Is there not a love of display 
in all this,” whispered a third. The year 
revolved, and the effort was repeated, 
and it was hoped, that this would not only 
silence the objectors, but provoke the 
calculators in other places to imitate 
their example. The annual meeting of 
the Missionary Society last May, however, 

, to the great mortification of the 
friends from Manchester, who were pre- 
sent, without any evidence of increasing 
liberality on the part of the Christian 
public in the metropolis. They freely 
expressed their disappointment ; but not 
discouraged by it, they, at their annual 
meeting last month, came forward a third 
time, with their additional donations, pro- 
fessing them to be the result of deliberate 
conviction of duty to the cause of their 
Redeemer. 

A meeting having been appointed to 
commend Dr. Philip, and his English and 
French associates to the benediction of 
God, at Surrey Chapel, on Tuesday, June 
9th, that opportunity was taken by the 
Directors to lay before their constituents 
some resolutions, declarative of the ne- 
cessity of increased effort on behalf of 
the Society. These were not merely 
voted, but sustained, as a subscription 
and collection exceeding £3,000 was ob- 
tained. 

We are happy to hear, that at the 
Annual Meeting of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, the same spirit was dis- 
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played, and nearly the same sum either 
given or pledged. 

Other bodies will follow these exam- 
ples, and thus the cause will advance till 
the love of Christ shall constrain his peo- 
ple not to count aught which they have 
as their own, but to consecrate their pro- 
perty and themselves as a willing oblation 
to their glorious Lord. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATE 


FUND. 

The Fourth Anniversary of this inte- 
resting and important institution, which 
has for its object the relief of poor dis- 
senting ministers of evangelical doctrines, 
and consistent walk and deportment, 
whose incomes are wholly inadequate to 
their support, was held at the Rev. Dr. 
Bennett’s Chapel, in Silver street, on 
Wednesday evening, the 20th May. 
After a very appropriate discourse by 
the Rev. John Burnett, of Cork, who 
poeney pleaded the cause of his 

rethren on this occasion, Mr. Alderman 
Brown was called to the chair, and a 
report of the proceedings was read by 
the Rev. Thomas Lewis, detailing several 
affecting cases which have very recently 
come under the consideration of the 
Committee. We understand, that out of 
an income, which has never exceeded 
£500 per annum, nearly 300 cases have 
been investigated and relieved, since the 
formation of this Society, in the year 
1823, and there is abundant evidence 
afforded, that the recipients have been 
most deserving, and grateful also, for 
the bounty administered. As the report, 
however, is to be published, and exten- 
sively circulated, we forbear from stating 
further particulars, but most earnestly 
recommend the object to the serious at- 
tention of Christians in general, and 
ay of ministers, to exert their 
influence with their respective congre- 
gations in its behalf. 

The following are the officers for the 
ensuing year.— 

Treasurer, Joseph Procter, Esq. 
Gratuitous Secretaries, Rev. Thomas 
Lewis, and Rev. John Yockney. 

Committee.—Rev. James Bennett, 
D. D., George Brown, John Blackburn, 
Henry F. Burder, John Clayton, jun. 
William Harris, D. D., Thomas Jackson, 
William Orme, Andrew Reid, James 
Stratten, Arthur Tidman, and Henry 
Townley.—Joseph Blower, Thomas 
Challis, Roger Cunliff, Daniel Curling, 
Samuel Davenport, William Fox, Wil- 
liam A. Hankey, Frederick Smith, Ebe- 
nezer Taylor, William Townsend, Thomas 
Walker, and Thomas Wilson, Esqrs. i 
whom Donations and Subscriptions will 
be thankfully received. 
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1829.] 


COLLEGE AT NEWTOWN, MONTGOMERY - 
SHIRE. 


June 3, 1829.—This day, the students 
who are training for the work of the minis- 
try among Protestant Dissenters, in this 
Institution, under the care of the Rev. 
Edward Davies, and the Rev. Samuel 
Bowen, passed an examination, in the 
presence of several respectable ministers, 
in various parts of learning to which they 
had been attending; namely, in Latin, 
—out of Juvenal, Livy, Horace, and 
Virgil. In Greek—out of Pindar, Thu- 
cydides, Homer, and Dalzeel. In He- 
brew,—out of Isaiah and Kings. In 
Chaldee,--out of Daniel. In Syriac,-- 
out of the New Testament. Also, in 
Criticism, upon the Septuagint and New 
Testament, Philosophy, Church History, 
Algebra, Mathematics, and Geography. 
Four Essays on Divine subjects were 
likewise delivered. 

These, the young men went through to 
the satisfaction of all who were present, 
who considered them as doing credit to 
themselves, and honour to their re- 


spective tutors. 


OPENING OF THE NEW INDEPENDENT 
CHAPEL, ROE STREET, MACC: ESFIELD. 


This new and elegant chapel was dedi- 
cated to the service of Almighty God, 
on Thursday the 14th, and Sunday the 
17th May. For the origin and history 
of this important interest, we refer our 
— to our Magazine of September 

t. 

The dimensions are 67 feet by 47, 
and it will comfortably accommodate 
nine hundred persons. The front is of 
polished stone, (and is the gift of the 
architect, Mr. Stringer,) with a hand- 
some portico of the same material; and 
the whole effect is extremely chaste and 
elegant. ‘The expense of the whole, 
(excepting the land, which is leasehold, ) 
including the surrounding walls, gates, 
and palisades, it is hoped will not exceed 
£2,400. 

The morning service on Thursday, 
was introduced by the Rev. G. B. Kidd, 


the minister of the place; after which’ 


the Rev. Thomas Raffles, LL.D., pre- 
faced with a most solemn and appro- 
priate address, a truly excellent sermon, 
on the 4th verse of the 43d Psalm, 
** Then will I go unto the altar of God, 
unto God my exceeding joy.” 

In the evening, the Rev. James Turner, 
of Knutsford, commenced the service by 
reading and prayer; after which the 
Doctor emg an eloquent sermon, 
from 1 Peter ii. 7, “‘ Unto you, there- 
fore, which believe, he is precious.” 

On Sunday morning, the Rev. R. S. 
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M‘All, of Manchester, (their former 
pastor,) delivered an impressive sermon 
from those beautiful words of the 122d 
Psalm, “‘ Peace be within thy walls, and 
prosperity within thy palaces. For my 
brethren and companions’ sakes, I will 
now say, Peace be within thee ;” 

In the evening, the parable of the 
sower, from the 13th chapter of the 
Gospel by Matthew, was the subject of 
an eloquent and faithful sermon, 
which excited, in a crowded audience, 
the deepest attention. The collections 
were eighty-four pounds, which, consi- 
dering the extremely depressed state of 
trade in the town, is more than was an- 
ticipated. The commencement of this 
important interest was highly encou- 
raging ; and we sincerely pray, that the 
blessing of God may abundantly crown 
the labours of him who occupies the 
pulpit of this new erection ;--that the 
spirit of unity which now rests in so 
peculiar a manner upon the church and 
congregation, may continue to the latest 
period ; and that the impulse now given 
to the cause of religion, may be attended 
with the happiest effects, not only to 
the present inhabitants of Macclesfield, 
but to future, and ‘distant generations. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Died, on 4th April, 1829, James 
Strancer, Esq. in his eighty-sixth 
ear. Of this estimable man, it may 
e truly said, that as few live to so 
advanced a period as he did, so there 
are few who have exhibited more un- 
blemished integrity in business and social 
intercourse, or more perfect consis- 
tency of character, whether as a man 
or as a Christian. His descendants and 
connexions, near and remote, will long 
cherish his memory, both on account of 
the example, which he set them of steady, 
well regulated, and +3” rincipled 
exertions in his sphere of life, and on 
account of the uniform kindness which 
he displayed towards them. The re- 
ward of diligence in business was opu- 
lence, yet not that opulence which blazes 
out like a meteor, and is sudden, de- 
ceitful, and oftentimes really injurious ; 
but a gradual advance in the career of 
prosperity, honourable to the commercial 
character, and advantageous to the com- 
munity, by the opportunity which it 
afforded him, during many of his latter 
years, of devoting a considerable portion 
of his time to general usefulness, and of 
promoting the interests of others along 
with his own. 

Modest and unassuming, sincere and 
uniform, he lost no friends except by 
death, and it was his happiness to gain 
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many as life proceeded. He was a firm 
Dissenter from principle, but without 
the least bigotry ; and a warm friend of 
general liberty, without any of the 
asperity of a party man. A kind provi- 
dence blessed him with a very consi- 
derable portion of strength and vigour, 
even beyond the period of four-score, 
and just when life, owing to increasing 
infirmities, was beginning to be nothin 
to him but labour and sorrow, God called 
him away by an easy transition to the 
reward of the good and faithful servant. 
Mr. Stanger was born in the year 1743, 
at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, where 
his family had been long settled, and well 
known as warm supporters of the Presby- 
terian church, established there in 1651. 
It appears from the interesting records of 
the history of this church, preserved from 
its first foundation, (an abridgment of 
which was published in the Congrega- 
tional Magazine in 1822,) that his great 
grandfather, Thomas Stanger, filled in 
succession the offices of deacon and of 
ruling elder; and was distinguished 
among its early members, when this 
church suffered persecution, in the reign 
of Charles [I.; and that, in these times 
of difficnity, some of its meetings were 
held in his house. He came to London 
in 1763, where he soon entered the house 
of Mr: Francis Moore, in Cheapside, a 
most liberal and worthy man, distinguish- 
ed by several ingenious mechanical inven- 
tions. In 1771, he was admitted by him 
into partnership, in connexion with Mr. 
Topham and Mr. James; and was, sub- 
sequently, for many years, the senior 
partner in that respectable firm. He 
married, in 1791, a relation of the same 
-name from Cumberland, sister of Dr. 
Stanger, whose amiable disposition, en- 
gaging manners, virtue, and piety, ren- 
dered her an ornament of her sex, and 
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justly endeared her to the excellent hus- 
band with whom she was united. They 
lived in undiminished attachment, with 
more than a common share of prosperity 
and happiness, during twenty-seven 
years, and were blessed with five chil- 
dren ; three of whom survive, two sons, 
and a daughter married to Robert Mid- 
ford, Esq.» to cherish the memory of their 
uniform kindness and parental care. Mr. 
Stanger retired from the business in 
which he had been so long engaged, five 
years ago, when his younger son was ad- 
mitted a partner, which his elder son had 
been seven years before. In 1810, he 
purchased an estate at Crossthwaite, near 
Keswick, in the vicinity of the property 
which had long been possessed by his 
family, and built a mansion, where he 
generally enjoyed the society of his rela- 
tives and friends, during the summer 
months. Such was the nature of the dis- ' 
order with which he was afflicted, pre- 
viously to his decease, that he was pre- 
cluded from conversing much on any sub- 
ject ; but he manifested a calm resigna- 
tion to the Divine will, patiently waiting 
for the hour of his dismission, till it 
pleased the Almighty to call him to his 
heavenly rest in the fall plenitude of his 
days, as a shock of corn in his season, 
ripe for the harvest of the Lord. 

On the 26th of May aged 82, after a 
long and very severe illness, at his resi- 
dence, King-street, Bolton, the Rev, 
Leonarp REpMAYNE. He was minister 
of the Independent chapel at Horwich, 
near Bolton, for the unusually long period 
of fifty years. He has been a minister 
for a longer period than any one living 
amongst the dissenters in this county. 
He was a pious and exemplary man, and 
was beloved and venerated by all who 
had the happiness of his acquaintance. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received during the 


ast month from the Reverend 


George Redford, Thomas Lean, John Wild, D. A. Jones. 
Also from Messrs, J. Proctor, Thomas Conder, a Sexagenarian. 











A Member of an Independent Church wishes to know, “‘ What line of conduct a 
destitute charch should pursue, to obtain a suitable minister ; and how far it is justi- 
fiable in such a church to call away a minister, who is already harmoniously and com- 
fortably settled with a church and congregation?” Weinsert this query, and give our 
own answer in few words, though we shall not object to a longer and better from any 
o! our correspondents. : 

It is the duty of every destitute church to endeavour to find, wherever he is, the 
person best adapted to the work which is required to be done: while it is the duty of 
any minister to remember that he is accountable to Christ for remaining or removing ; 
and that, if he either remains in one field, or removes to another, without sufficient 
cause, or under the influence of improper motives, the great Shepherd will not ap- 
prove his conduct at last. 








